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HORTICULTURAL NEWS NOTES 





Fragrant Flowers 


One of the most interesting displays 
at the New York Flower Show was 
the fragrant garden put up by Mr. 
F. R. Pierson, of Tarrytown. This gar- 
den, which contained a wide variety 
of fragrant plants, will be responsible 
no doubt for the establishment of fra- 
grant gardens on the grounds of many 
homes this season. The list of plants 
which can be grown in such a garden 
is long. It ineludes Heliotrope, Gar- 
den Pinks, Night Scented Stock (Mat- 
thiola bicornis), Mignonette, Stocks, 
Sweet Peas, Verbenas, Violets, Wall 
Flowers, Lily-of-the-Valley, Lavender, 
Phlox, Plantain Lily, Lemon Lily, 
Sweet Rocket, Musk Mallow, Mon- 
arda and Evening Primrose. 


Bulb Mite Found in Calla Lilies 


The bulb mite has been found to 
be the cause of severe injury to Calla 
Lily plants which have been submitted 
to the Market Garden Field Station 
for examination by florists in the vi- 
einity of Waltham, Mass. Although 
this mite is now a frequent pest of 
Narcissus, Hyacinth, Tulip and Easter 
Lily bulbs, it has rarely been found 
injurious to Calla Lilies. 


The attack on the Calla Lily ap- 
pears to be directed at the feeding 
roots rather than the tuber itself. The 
mites burrow into these roots, start- 
ing at the tip, and this injury is fol- 
lowed by decay until the root is en- 
tirely killed. Plants thus infested 
often struggle along for eight or 
nine months without making normal 
growth. 

A recommended treatment which 
has given satisfactory results is to 
immerse the tubers in nicotine sul- 
phate, one part in 400 parts of warm 
water (122°F.) for ten minutes. This 
should be done when the plants are 
in a dormant or semi-dormant condi- 
tion. 

The Market Garden Field Station 
at 240 Beaver St., Waltham, Mass., is 
a sub-station of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. Although the in- 
stitution is devoted primarily to in- 
vestigations in the field of vegetable 
growing, the staff members are always 
willing to aid florists and private 
growers with their problems relating 
to insects and diseases. 





Pittsburgh Flower Show 


A spring flower show is to be held 
under the auspices of the Garden Club 


of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, 
in the Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, 
about the middle of May. Mr. Telesio 
Lucci is general chairman and John 
Barnet secretary. Since Tulips will 
form a large part of the show the 
exact date will depend on how late or 
early they are. 


New Plums 


Pium growing has declined in the 
East because of a lack of good vari- 
eties and because of competition with 
western grown plums, which are 
larger and handsomer. A new variety 
which possesses large size and high 
quality is now offered fruit growers 
under the name of Hall. A cross be- 
tween Golden Drop and Grand Duke, 
two good European plums but below 
the mark in quality, Hall is said to be 
choicely good in flesh and flavor. It 
does not resemble either parent in 
shape or color, but in these respects is 
more like Pond and is nearly as large. 

The fruits of Hall are reddish purple 
with greenish flesh, and are tender, 
juicy, and sweet when fully ripe. They 
should sell well either at roadside or 
city markets. The tree, too, is hardy, 
healthy, vigorous, and productive, be- 
ing above the average in this respect. 

Another good Plum is the Santa 
Rosa, a Japanese Plum with large at- 
tractive fruits that keep and ship 
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well. The tree is a prolific bearer and 
the variety has long been regarded as 
one of the best of the Japanese Plums 
grown on the Station grounds. It orig- 
inated with Luther Burbank about 25 
years ago. 

Planting stocks of both of these vari- 
eties may be obtained at cost from the 
New York State Fruit Testing Asso- 
ciation at Geneva, New York. This 
Association cooperates with the State 
Experiment Station in the propaga- 
tion of the new varieties developed at 
the Station. 





New Gladiolus Society 


The Connecticut Gladiolus Society 
was recently organized with the fol- 
lowing officers: President, B. Halsey 
Spencer, Longmeadow, Mass., and 
Suffield, Conn.; Vice-President, Leo 
E. Miller, Stratford; Secretary, Dr. 
H. W. Stevens, Waterbury; Treas- 
urer, Le Roy Ulrich, Hartford; Ex- 
ecutive Committee: J. R. Larus, Hart- 
ford; E. W. Clark, Jr., Windsor, and 
E. W. Carpenter, Plainville. An ex- 
hibition will be held in connection 
with the State Fair, at Hartford, the 
first week in September, the Fair 
Association having offered the free 
use of the building and three hundred 
dollars in cash prizes. 





Europe’s Largest Flower Garden 


What will be the largest and most 
unique flower garden ever created in 
Europe in modern times is to be one 
of the features of the Jubilee Horti- 
cultural Exposition which will be 
opened at Dresden on April 23. Fif- 
teen stories, more than one hundred 
feet high, are being erected on an 
elevated star-shaped platform nearly 
200 feet in diameter. The entire struc- 
ture is to be covered with greens and 
flowers. About 3000 units of clinging 
vine alone will be required to cover 
the outer walls of this ‘‘Dome of 
Flowers,’’ every third story of which 
will be encircled by wide beds of live 
flowers.. Searchlights will illuminate 
the dome and surrounding territory 
in the evening. Ascent to the platform 
is made possible by elevator. Broad 
stairs flanked by plastics, made by 
celebrated artists, lead to the flower 
beds and other attractions that are 
located further down the slope form- 
ing the exposition grounds. 





New England Green Keepers 


A meeting of the New England 
Green Keeper’s Association was held 
at Horticultural Hall, Boston, on 
Monday, April 5. Francis Ouimet, the 
golf champion, was present as a guest 
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of the association, and made a short 
talk about courses over which he has 
played. He said that in his opinion 
the greens of America and particu- 
larly those of New England were far 
superior to any greens which he had 
found in England or on the continent. 
Indeed, he considered these greens the 
best in the world. 


—_—_—— 


A New Peach Pest 


Peach growers in many sections 
have been troubled with a new pest 
known as cottony scale, which is said 
to threaten serious injury to the peach 
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LANT Sweet Peas as early as the 

ground can. be worked, putting the 
seed in five inches deep after soaking 
it over night. 

ET out perennials as soon as the 

weather becomes settled. Divide 
the late flowering perennials as soon 
as possible. It is particularly impor- 
tant to separate the Hardy Chrysan- 
themums, Hardy Asters and Heleni- 
ums. Early flowering perennials can 
be divided after they have bloomed. 

PRAY Rose bushes with lime sul- 

phur, such as is applied to the 
fruit trees, before the plants start to 
grow. 

ET out dormant Rose plants as soon 

as they can be obtained from the 
nurseryman. 

RIM Privet hedges this month be- 

fore they have made much growth. 

LANT hedges of Privet and Japa- 

nese Barberry in April. 

EMOVE all foliage from the ground 

where Hollyhocks and Delphini- 
ums were planted last year. 

LANT Four o’Clocks for a tempo- 

rary hedge, sowing the seed rather 
thickly where the plants are to grow. 

TART planting Gladioli and make 

successive plantings at intervals of 
two weeks. 

OW annuals out of doors or in cold 


frames when reasonably warm 
weather arrives. 
ET Lilacs, Bleeding Hearts and 


Lilies which have been forced 
under glass, in the open ground. You 
will not be wasting much time even 
if the results are not very satisfactory. 

ET out Lily-of-the-Valley clumps, 
having the tops just even with the 
ground. 
Lyrae old Lily-of-the-Valley plants 
once in five years. 

LANT the Regal Lily, the Specio- 

sum Lily and Henry’s Lily to 
flower the coming summer. 

IR the cold frames, leaving the 

glass off all day when the weather 
is warm in order to harden the plants 
before they are set in the open ground. 
yt garden peas at intervals of two 

weeks. 
TART Lima beans, cucumbers, 
muskmelons, peppers and squash in 
paper pots or dirt bands or in cold 
frames. 
OW lettuce both in frames and in 
the open ground. The loose leaf 
kind, Grand Rapids, will give quick 
results. For a heading kind use May 
King, which is very early although not 
— equal to Black Seeded Tennis 
all in quality. 
OW celery seed in a seed bed or 
cold frame for a late crop. The new 
Easy Blanching celery is the best kind 
for the average amateur. 
|S e-em onion sets early but cover 
them very lightly. 
OW the seeds of winter onions, 
spinach, parsnips, early beets, 
earlv radishes and early carrots. 
o- out strawberry plants. 
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industry. A description of the pest 
and suggestions for controlling it 
formed the subject of a statement 
made recently by the entomologist at 
the State Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Geneva, as follows: 

‘¢The name cottony scale describes 
the insect well, and if peach trees dur- 
ing the summer months are studded 
with white cottony bodies resembling 
grains of popped corn, the grower may 
be quite sure of the identity of the 
pest. 

‘‘During the winter and spring the 
insect is not so conspicuous, although 
cottony trees may still be in evidence. 
The insects not only sap the vitality 
of the tree, but give off large quan- 
tities of a ‘honey-dew’ which fur- 
nishes an ideal medium for a fungus 
known as the sooty fungus. This 
fungus produces a blackish discolora- 
tion on the fruit which detracts 
greatly from the appearance of the 
ripe peaches. 

‘‘Cottony scale frequently with- 
stands spraying with ordinary lime- 
sulfur and as a result growers have 
been forced to seek other remedies. 
As an alternative oil sprays have 
given marked results, the chief prob- 
lem in connection with their use being 
safety to the trees. Stock solutions 
of oil emulsions may be prepared at 
home at relatively low cost, while 
many good commercial preparations 
are now on the market. Fortunately, 
indications are that the cottony scale 
will not long exist as a primary pest 
of peaches in this State so that the 
use of oil sprays may be regarded 
largely as an emergency measure. As 
soon as the pest is once put under 
control the usual lime-sulfur spray 
should be returned to favor.’’ 





Formation of Fruit Buds 


Whether or not the buds of apple 
spurs burst into flowers and so into 
fruit or-whether they merely become 
leaves is largely a question of their 
food supply. The formation of fruit 
buds depends on the proper balance 
between carbohydrates and nitrogen 
available in the spurs. This is the con- 
clusion of investigators at the New 
Hampshire Agricultural Experiment 
Station, who have completed a study 
of more than 4,000 Baldwin apple 
spurs in their study of the problems 
of fruit bud formation. The results 
were read before the American So- 
ciety of Horticultural Science at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and have just been 
published as Bulletin No. 29 by the 
station at Durham, N. H. The inves- 
tigation was in charge of H. R. Kray- 
bill, chemist, and G. F. Potter, hor- 
ticulturist. 
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New Roses of Merit 





Mrs. Harriett Foote’s Rose Garden 
in Marblehead, Mass., has a very com- 
plete collection of the very newest 
Roses, and inasmuch as Mrs. Foote is 
one of the foremost rosarians in 
America, her impressions as to the 
value of different varieties are well 
worth recording. 

It is true, of course, that Roses do 
not act the same in all gardens. It is 
also true, and unfortunate, that Roses 
which have been imported and grafted 
on to different stock in this country 
may give far different results from 
the same Roses when grown on the 
stock used abroad. It often happens 
that a Rose which has given unusual 
satisfaction in England or in France 
proves inferior after having been 
propagated in this country. This is 
one of the chances which one must 
take. 

To a large extent the Roses to be 
seen in Mrs. Foote’s garden are those 
on the original stock, although not a 
few American grown Roses are also 
to be seen there. 

Mrs. Foote reports much satisfac- 
tion with Angele Pernet, originating 
with M. Pernet Ducher in France. It 
is a particularly persistent bloomer, 
and may be classed as semi-double, 
although it is not very full. 

It is rather superior to Emil 
Charles, but the latter has a lovely 
color and is exceptionally good for 
massing and bedding. It has fiery red 
buds, shaded with golden yellow, and 
coral red flowers with a cream colored 
base. The flowers are not very large, 
and the stems are not very long. 

Felicity is a new Rose which has 
proved hardy after two winters in 
Mrs. Foote’s garden. This is an Amer- 
ican Rose. The flowers are mallow- 
pink shaded with cerise and cream. 
The plant is fairly vigorous, and the 
flowers are sweet scented. 

When Feu Joseph Looymans was 
grown the first year it did not appear 


very strong, but was much better the © 


second year, living up to the reputa- 
tion given it abroad. It has very yel- 
low flowers which are very pleasing 
even when several days old. 

For a Rose of striking color, the 
new Flammenrose, descendent of 
Mme. Edouard Herriott, is particu- 
larly noteworthy. As grown in Mrs. 
Foote’s garden, this Rose always at- 
tracts attention, the blooms being an 
intense shade of orange yellow and 
borne in sprays. It promises to be a 
good bedding Rose. 

Roses with single flowers are al- 


ways in favor with discriminating 
garden makers. Innocence is in this 
category. It has very large, pure white 
flowers with prominent orange red 
stems. To some extent it suggests the 
<limbing Rose Silver Moon. In Mrs. 
Foote’s opinion it is one of the best 
single Roses which has ever been put 
on the market. Certainly it is the best 
white variety, and apparently it is 
free from disease. 

The unusual color of Rev. William- 
son, another Pernet Ducher Rose, has 
been much commented upon. It has 
long buds, and large, full, coral red 
blooms, very rich in their shades. It 
is not a very vigorous Rose, though, 
and when grown in this climate must 
be given careful attention. 

Already Rev. F. Page-Roberts has 
become well known. It is found in 
many gardens and seems to be one of 
the best of the newer introductions. 
Considerable attention has also been 
given in the garden papers to Shot 
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Silk, probably because the flowers are 
unique in color, shades of coppery 
rose being overshot with apricot and 
yellow. It is lovely, but is to be grown 
by connoisseurs, as it is not very vigor- 
ous, and may not endure New England 
winters. Mrs. C. W. Edwards, as 
grown here, gives fine results. This 
Rose is of the same style as Shot Silk 
and although the color is not so deli- 
cate it is a better grower and free 
from all disease. 

Mrs. Foote has found Souvenir de 
Gabriel Luizet a Rose of unusually 
striking beauty when fully opened. 
The flowers are sulphur yellow, tint- 
ing into salmon when they first un- 
fold, but turning deep yellow and 
finally becoming straw yellow. This 
Rose has strong stems and seems espe- 
cially suited for cutting. 

Mrs. Foote likes Souvenir de Mme. 
Boullet, a recent Pernet-Ducher crea- 
tion which has been praised in France. 
It is a much deeper yellow than 
Souvenir de Gabriel Luizet. It grows 
vigorously on briar stock and has more 
petals than Lady Hillingdon, which it 
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somewhat resembles. It is a beautiful 
Rose and vigorous in growth, one not 
lightly to be passed over. Lady Craig 
has established itself as a Rose of 
high quality. To tell the truth, though, 
it is better on briar stock as grown in 
England than when propagated on 
multiflora stock in this country. It is 
unfortunate that briar stock can not 
be used satisfactorily in America, but 
nurserymen find it difficult to propa- 
gate. 

Sunstar has done well in Mrs. 
Foote’s garden. This is a wonderful 
starlike Rose, deep orange and yellow 
in color but edged, veined and 
splashed with crimson. It is a particu- 
larly persistent bloomer and highly 
scented. The petalage is rather scanty, 
which is one drawback to Sunstar. 
Possibly it will make fuller blooms 
when it becomes better established in 
this country. It is worthy a place, 
though, in any collection, even as it 
grows the first year. 
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PERENNIALS 


The Sidalceas 


Sidaleeas belong to the Mallow 
family, and are sometimes called 
Greek Mallows. They have been neg- 
lected until recent years, but are now 
being featured in several catalogues. 
These perennials are well worth the 
attention which is being given them, 
for they are very attractive plants, 
looking not unlike miniature Holly- 
hocks and growing from two to three 
feet high. The plants have two dis- 
tinct sets of leaves. The radical leaves 
are Mallow-like in appearance, but 
those which appear on the branching 
flower stems are deeply cut. 

Sidalcea candida is the species most 
commonly grown. It has pretty white 
flowers an inch across, and is useful 
for grouping in beds or borders. The 
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variety Rosy Gem has rose pink flow- 
ers, and there are several other vari- 
eties, differing somewhat from the 
type. 

The Sidaleeas are grown readily 
from seed, which may be planted in 
May or June, but it is advisable to 
earry them through the first winter in 
coldframes if possible, setting them 
in the open ground the next spring 
When once established, plants will go 
through the winter with only a little 
protection. They like a sunny situa- 
tion and sandy, well drained soil. 


The Rudbeckias 


The well known garden plant, 
Golden Glow, is a Rudbeckia although 
quite different in appearance from 
some of the other kinds. It is likely 
to be badly infested with plant lice 
unless sprayed thoroughly and usually 
it needs staking. If eut back hard 
when through blooming and well wa- 
tered it will flower a second time. As 
a matter of fact, all the Rudbeckias 
need considerable moisture in order to 
thrive. 

R. triloba is a biennial but usually 
self-sows and grows very bushy when 
given an abundance of water. It makes 
a good plant to use in front of Del- 
phiniums, coming into bloom just 
after the latter have made their first 
burst of color and have been cut back. 
Rudbeckias will grow in semi-shade 
as well as in the sun. Small plants are 
sometimes potted up from the garden, 
the roots first being well watered, and 
used as porch plants. 


Campanula Persicifolia 


In making up an order of peren- 
nials, Campanula persicifolia should 
by all means be included, notwith- 
standing the fact that it is an old 
fashioned perennial, having been 
grown in gardens for at least three 
centuries. The flowers are produced 
on stems which grow two to three feet 
high and in, loose racemes. There is a 
white form, often called the White 
Peach Flowered Campanula and a 
blue form, known as the Blue Peach 
Flowered Campanula. Both are very 
satisfactory. If the flowers are not 
needed for cutting purposes, they 
should not be cut down after the first 
group of flowers has passed, for if 
left undisturbed, they will produce a 
second crop of flowers a little later 
almost as good as the first crop. 

One of the good points about this 
Campanula is the fact that it will 
grow well in any garden soil and in 
almost any situation, if not too shady. 
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Growing the Everlastings 





Flowers which can be dried for 
winter use and to which is given the 
common name of Everlastings con- 
tinue to hold their popularity. The 
best known of the Everlastings is 
Helichrysum in both single and 
double forms. The Helichrysums have 
a wide color range, running from 
white to blood red and ineluding at- 
tractive shades of pink, crimson and 
yellow. The plants usually grow about 
two feet tall and are very easily 
handled, seeds being sown in rows in 
the open ground in late April. Flowers 
will begin to appear in July and con- 
tinue until November. They are orna- 
mental in the house but if to be used 
for drying should be cut before they 
are fully opened, and then suspended 
in bunches heads down in a dry, airy 
place. 

Acroclinium roseum flore-pleno is 
another popular Strawflower or Ever- 
lasting. It is pinkish white in color 
with a yellow center and is to be 
grown and handled in the same way 
as the Helichrysums, except that the 
seed does not need to be sown so 
early, as the plants grow very rapidly. 

In the past year or two much atten- 
tion has been given to the Chinese 
Lantern Plant (Physalis Franchetii), 
which is grown not for its blossoms 
but for its pods, large in size and a 
deep orange red in color. For years 
this was supposed to be an annual 
plant but now proves to be a perennial, 
although running out rather quickly. 
It is always possible to keep a constant 
supply by dividing the whole plants 
which make great growth the first 
year. The simplest way in which to 
get the Chinese Lantern Plant estab- 
lished in the garden is to buy the 
started plants now being offered by 
florists. Some care must be taken 
when drying the Physalis, the plants 
being tacked lightly to boards in such 
a way that the lanterns themselves 
will hang clear. Plants will flower the 
second year from seeds sown in June, 
a somewhat moist situation is pre- 
ferred. 

The various Sea-Lavenders, which 
are members of the Statice family, 
are charming Everlastings as well as 
being attractive flowers for garden 
decoration in summer and for cutting. 
Statice Suworowii is particularly 
handsome. It can be grown out of 
doors in summer or in the house in 
pots in winter. Sometimes it is called 
the Russian Rat-tail. It makes tall 
growth and has lovely long plume- 
like blossoms. One difficulty in grow- 


ing it is found in the fact that the 
seeds are extremely small. The best 
results are obtained by sowing these 
seeds in boxes of earth in a cold frame 
rather than in the open ground. 
There are several other forms of 
Statice including §S. sinuata, which 
has white and yellow as well as laven- 
der varieties. 

Formerly many Gomphrena, com- 
moniy called Globe-Amaranths, were 


imported from France, being used in 
wreaths at Christmas+time. They are 
easy to grow in the garden and just 
as easily dried. They are not as showy 
as other Everlastings mentioned but 
the clover-like heads are attractive. 
They are to be handled like any com- 
mon garden annuals. 

If one desires to have a collection 
of Everlastings a few other kinds 
may be included. The Rhodanthe has 
pretty pink and white flowers and is 
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readily grown from seeds started in 
the open ground. The Ammobiums 
have white flowers with yellow cen- 
ters. Sometimes they are known as 
Winged Everlastings, the name being 
suggested by their appearance. They 
can be sown outside in late April and 
will grow in sandy soil. 

Then there is Xeranthemum an- 
nuum, just as easy to grow and hav- 
ing white, red and purple flowers on 
tall stems. This is rather a strong 
growing plant and therefore demands 
an abundance of room. 





STATICE SUWOROWII 


PRUNING THE CLEMATIS 


Nurserymen offer several forms of 
Clematis, but only one, C. paniculata, 


can be depended upon in the New 
England states, some of the larger 
and handsomer kinds being hardy 
farther south. At their best, however, 
such forms as C. Henryi are erratic 
and have a tendency to suddenly dis- 
appear without any apparent cause. 
Furthermore, the large flowered types 
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in spite of their great beauty are of 
little value for cover purposes or for 
providing living screens. 

C. paniculata, the small fragrant 
flowers of which appear like white 
foam late in August, continuing into 
September, is a very useful vine, but 
is not always handled to the best ad- 
vantage. This Clematis grows with 
great rapidity, and if cut back to 
within a few feet of the ground early 
each spring will make a very much 
more satisfactory growth than if left 
untrimmed. As a matter of fact, much 
of the top is usually killed back in any 
event, and it is only by hard cutting 
that a good looking plant is obtained. 

Plants are readily grown from seed 
sown early in spring. In three years 
they will have developed into strong 
blooming plants. Plants may also be 
obtained by laying down some of the 
robust canes. Layers which are made 
in early autumn will be ready to re- 
move the next season. 
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ANNUALS 


Hybrid Petunias 

In spite of the fact that many sub- 
urban gardens are spoiled by selt- 
sown Petunias of magenta and other 
unpleasant colors, this annual is one 
of the most useful of garden plants. 
When selected seeds are used, flowers 
of great beauty are obtained, and 
Petunias have the advantage of grow- 
ing very rapidly, the first blooms ap- 
pearing in a few weeks from the time 
the seed is sown. 

Petunias endure drought unusually 
well, and will thrive in almost any 
soil, so that they are to be considered 
whenever flowers are desired for the 
seashore or for a country home. Their 
value as window box plants is well 
known. Probably there is no more 
satisfactory flower for growing either 
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in window boxes or in porch boxes 
than the Petunia Rosy Morn. 

When grown in pots, the Petunias 
may be made to flower in winter in 
the window garden or the conserva- 
tory, the same plants being cut back 
in the spring and used for summer 
beds. Indeed, in the south the Petunia 
is in flower out of doors all winter. 

The ‘newer Petunias run through a 
remarkably wide range of colors and 
forms, but for the most purposes ex- 
cept for bedding the smaller flowered 
kinds are preferable. Some of the 
larger flowered varieties are very fra- 
grant, however, and make attractive 
beds even in a mixture. 


Calendulas 


Calendulas or Pot Marigolds are 
among the most useful of annuals for 
emergencies. They are very easy to 
raise, blooming quickly from seed 
sown in the open ground, and they 
can be transplanted even when in full 
bloom. If a few rows of Pot Marigolds 
are grown in a secluded part of the 
garden, they can be drawn upon when- 
ever the need arises for filling vacan- 
cies in beds or borders. Furthermore, 
they are remarkably frost-resistant, 
being among the last flowers to perish 
in the autumn. 


Annual Poppies 


Poppies, like Sweet Peas, can be 
planted very early in the spring, al- 
most as soon as the ground can be 
worked. It is well to remember that 
the Poppy germinates unusually well 
and that when the seed is sown very 
thickly much thinning must be done. 
The annual Poppies are exceedingly 
handsome, the texture of the petals 
being almost like silk. When sown in 
masses the effect is lovely and the 
Poppies will usually self-sow, coming 
up year after year when once estab- 
lished. 

The Shirley Poppies, sometimes 
called Silk or Ghost Poppies, are re- 
markably dainty, satin-like flowers, 
running through, many delicate shades 
rather prettier on the whole than the 
double Poppies, although the latter 
with their enormous heads which look 
like balls of eut tissue paper are 
unique. 

All the Poppies have very fine seeds 
which are difficult to handle. Amateurs 
often find that these seeds can be 
sown more readily if they are mixed 
with a little fine sand or soil. It is 
generally sufficient to merely scatter 
the seeds over the surface of the 
ground and then press them into the 
soil with a brick or block of wood, 
seattering a little fine earth on top. 
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Pink Shades in Gladioli 





Without question Gladioli in shades 
of pink are in greatest favor. Some of 
the finest varieties which have been 
developed are either a clear pink or 
else have pink shadings. Among the 
light pink varieties, there is nothing 
to surpass Le Marechal Foch, which 
has been on the market for a long 
time. This is a strong growing variety, 
and one the popularity of which never 
seems to pass. In truth, there are not 
many good light pink forms, but there 
is one of the newer varieties, Lady 
Byng, of Canadian origin, which may 
well be mentioned. 

The list of good salmon-pink vari- 
eties is much larger, including Kath- 
erine Coleman, which is one of the 
very best, having large flowers of 
clear salmon rose, without streaks or 
flecks. This is a tall growing variety, 
and has from six to eight flowers open 
at a time. In this section comes also 
Prince of Wales, which although an 
old variety is always in favor. This is 
one of the earliest Gladioli to bloom, 
a fact which commends it to the ama- 
teur. On the other hand, its foliage 
turns yellow quickly, which interferes 
with its garden use. It is preferably 
grown for cutting purposes. 


Evelyn Kirtland is a salmon pink 
variety of high standing. It is useful 
both for cut flowers and for the gar- 
den, and is to be rated as one of the 
indispensable pinks. Several of the 
newer Gladioli appear in the salmon 
pink group, among them Mrs. P. W. 
Sisson, which until recently has been 
selling at a very high price, and even 
yet is expensive. It has very large 
flowers, cameo pink in color, and 
borne on huge spikes. Probably it will 
soon become obtainable at moderate 
prices, as it can be propagated 
rapidly. 

Then there is Los Angeles, illus- 
trated on this page, a very new vari- 
ety developed by Cecil E. Houdyshel 
of California, and commonly de- 
seribed as a ‘‘cut and come again’’ 
Gladiolus, because of the fact that 
close planting will cause each bulb to 
throw from two to four spikes. When 
given more room, each stem will pro- 
duce new flowering branches. Alto- 
gether Los Angeles has an exceptional 
habit, and is considered of particular 
value for landscape work. It is shell 
pink in color with an orange-carmine 
throat. 

Still other varieties of value and 
merit in the salmon pink elass are 
Richard Diener, which comes in a 
light shade and opens nearly its entire 








spike at one time; W. H. Phipps, 
which is ranked as one of the hand- 
somest Gladioli in the world, having 
extremely large flowers with from ten 
to twenty open at one time; and A. E. 
Kunderd, a strong-growing variety of 
excellent color. 

The rose pinks also include several 
good varieties, among them American 
Beauty, E. J. Shaylor, Rita Beck, and 
Tyrian Beauty. The first named is a 
whole bouquet in itself, carrying from 
twenty to twenty-four flowers on its 
enormous spikes. It is a very showy 
and very spectacular Gladiolus. 

E. J. Shaylor was named for the 


Peony hybridizer of Boston, and has 
become a popular variety, its heavy 
ruffled rose pink flowers appealing to 
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most persons. This variety is early, a 
strong grower, and multiplies rapidly. 
Moreover, it blooms freely from small 
corms, a fact which commends itself 
to the amateur. 

Eugene Fischer, of Sharon, Mass., 
is responsible for Rita Beck, which is 
a new variety, the price of which has 
tended to increase instead of diminish, 
contrary to the usual custom. It is not 
easily surpassed among the rose pink 
varieties. 

Tyrian Beauty is especially prized 
for cutting because of its clear Amer- 
ican Beauty rose color. Probably Mrs. 
Frank Pendleton is the best known 
among the pink Gladioli, having a 
distinet blotch. This is a lovely flower 
with large blooms, and buds of rich 
carmine which contrast prettily with 
the ground color of rose pink. 

Newer but already popular, Miss 
Elizabeth Taber has won encomiums 
at several shows. It is a very early 
variety, and is highly prized by com- 
mercial growers. Nevertheless, it is a 
good kind for the home garden. Being 
a seedling of Mrs. Pendleton, its 
markings are similar. Orchid is also 
similar to Mrs. Frank Pendleton, but 
is taller, and has more flowers open at 
once. On the other hand, its carmine 
blotch is less conspicuous. 

Finally, there are the pink varieties 
combined with other colors but not 
blotched. Mrs. Dr. Norton comes first 
in this group. Here is a Gladiolus 
which has proved of unusual value for 
eutting, and which has also won at 
many exhibitions the country over. Its 
form is particularly attractive, and 
its large open flowers invariably ex- 
cite comment. It is silvery pink in 
color, shading to rose pink, with a 
touch of cream in the throat. 

Jenny Lind is also as popular. In- 
deed, many growers commend it as 
among the most beautiful Gladioli 
ever produced. The coloring is soft 
apricot pink, with a pale yellow 
throat, the two colors blending per- 
fectly. The flower is of only medium 
size, which makes it all the more de- 
sirable for decorative purposes. 

In this list also comes Tyeko Zang, a 
very late flowering variety; and Wil- 
liam Kent, a ruffled California Gladi- 
olus, creamy shell pink with a lighter 
center. 





COMING EXHIBITIONS 


Boston, Mass., June 5-6.—Rhododendron, 
Azalea, and Iris Exhibition. 

Boston, Mass., June 19-20.—Peony Exhibi- 
tion. 

Boston, Mass., June 26-27.—Exhibition of 
Roses, Strawberries and Sweet Peas. 

Rochester, N. Y., August 11-13.—Annual 
Convention and exhibition of the American 
Gladiolus Society. 

Camden, N. J., September 21-22.—Com- 
bined Show of the Dahlia Society of New 
Jersey and the Camden Dahlia Society, at 
the new Convention Hall. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
PLANT SCIENCES 


Investigators and teachers in the 
plant sciences, representing all as- 
pects of botany, plant chemistry, 
plant pathology, and bacteriology, 
agronomy, horticulture, and forestry 
are to attend the International Con- 
gress of Plant Sciences to be held at 
Ithaca, N. Y., August 16-23, 1926. 

This Congress is scheduled to fol- 
low the usual academic sessions 
abroad, also the short summer session 
of the various universities and col- 
leges in the United States. It is be- 
lieved to offer the first opportunity 
ever arranged in the United States 
for a general conference of all those 
professionally engaged in plant work. 
It possesses the additional compelling 
interest accruing from unrestricted 
international representation. 


In order that a part of the program 
may be representative of outstanding 
leadership, the Congress will be di- 
vided into about one dozen sections, 
each section with an invitation pro- 
gram occupying about four morning 
sessions or a little more than one- 
fourth of the available time. These 
formal programs will be supplemented 
by another feature that promises 
also to be of exceptional interest. 

Ample time will be set apart for 
round table or informal discussions, 
which in some eases may be scheduled 
in advance, and in others may be ar- 
ranged both as to topies and partici- 
pation after the Congress actually 
convenes. This is intended to provide 
for the widest participation in sec- 
tional activities. Supplementary op- 
portunities for individual contact 
and participation are made possible 
through the non-commercial exhibits 
and through the provision for excur- 
sions and inspection tours of various 
types suited to the diverse needs of 
the different sections. 


Although the Congress is not to 
provide an occasion for legislation on 
regulatory matters of international 
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significance (such as nomenclatorial 
rules) the organizing committee has 
expressly provided that ‘‘adequate 
opportunity shall be accorded all sec- 
tions for the discussion of regulatory 
recommendations of international sig- 
nificance,’’ in order that a better un- 
derstanding may be reached for defi- 
nite action at a subsequent interna- 
tional congress. 





M. CORREVON TO CONFER WITH 
GARDENERS 


A conference for gardeners under 
the direction of Monsieur Henri Cor- 
revon, the noted horticulturist, of 
Geneva, Switzerland, will be held at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, April 24. 
There will be two sessions, one in the 
morning and one in the afternoon. 
The conference has been arranged by 
the Lowthorpe School of Landscape 
Architecture for Women, at Groton, 
under whose auspices Monsieur Cor- 
revon is now lecturing before garden 
clubs and horticultural societies of the 
leading American cities. 

The conference is planned in re- 
sponse to requests from estate owners 
who wished to have their superinten- 
dents receive the advantage of an in- 
formal discussion with Monsieur Cor- 
revon. Enrolment blanks for the con- 
ference will be mailed upon applica- 
tion to the Lowthorpe School Office, 
45 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

Monsieur Correvon is continuing to 
lecture before large audiences through 
the West. He had delightful recep- 
tions at Des Moines and Denver, 
where he spoke before the Denver 
Society of Ornamental Horticuiture. 
He has spoken in Seattle, before the 
Seattle Garden Club, and in Portland, 
Oregon, where he had an audience of 
800 people. After speaking in Ber- 
keley and Burlingame, California, he 
will visit the Yosemite and Southern 
California, giving his last lecture on 
the coast at San Diego. He will speak 
in St. Louis on his way east. 

His friends will be glad to know 
that Lowthorpe School has arranged 
for him to lecture once more in Boston, 
at Hotel Vendome on Thursday, April 
29. This will be his last lecture, as he 
is sailing for Europe early in May. 





LOOK OUT FOR ‘‘HERBAE 
PRATI’’ 


Many persons have been victimized 
by the Zenith Lawn Accessory Com- 
pany, a firm with numerous mail ad- 
dresses, engaged in selling a grass seed 
mixture for lawns under the coined 
name ‘‘Herbae Prati.’’ The Post 
Office Department has denied the com- 
pany the use of the mail. According 
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to the United States Department of 
Agriculture grossly erroneous state- 
ments as to its suitability for lawns 
have been made. Its qualities have 
been proclaimed in such phrases as 
‘‘the world’s most beautiful blue- 
grass.’’ 

The report continues: 

‘‘ An analysis of the mixture made by 
the department seed testing laboratory 
showed it to be composed mainly of 
meadow fescue and Italian rye grass. 
The victims have paid as high as $1.50 
a pound for the mixture, whereas the 
constituents of the Herbae Prati mix- 
ture could have been purchased from 
reputable seed firms for not more than 
18 to 20 cents a pound. 

‘Meadow fescue is not a lawn grass. 
In the humid sections of the United 
States it is a good meadow and pas- 
ture grass when used in mixtures with 
other grasses, but it may be said un- 
qualifiedly that it is not a desirable 
lawn grass nor is it drought-resistant 
in the commonly accepted sense of 
the term. Italian rye grass is some- 
times used for making temporary 
lawns or as a minor constituent of 
permanent lawn mixtures for quick 
and temporary results. Meadow fes- 
cue and Italian rye grass are not turf- 
forming grasses, but grow in bunches 
much the same as timothy, and there- 
fore, it is impossible for them to make 
a velvety turf. By nature of their 
growth they are not aggressive 
against weeds and creeping grasses, 
and they are no more tolerant of 
shade than is Kentucky bluegrass.’’ 





RECENT LIBRARY ACCESSIONS 
The following books have recently 
been added to the Library of the 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 


A. B. C. D. de la taille des arbres fruitiers by 
R. de Noter. 1924. 

American Rose annual, by American Rose 
Society. 1926. 

Bulb gardening, by A. J. Macself. 1925. 

Culture des arbres fruitiers, by G. Dervaux. 


1924. 
Culture des Chrysanthémes, by G. Chabanne. 
1896. 


Deutsche Saatsucht in wirtschaftrechlicher 
ne, by M. Rumpf. 1923. 

Einfiihrung in die iandwirtschlaftliche Pflan- 
zenziichtung, by C. Fruwirth and T. 
Roemer. 1923. 

Eléments de pathologie végétale, by E. Mar- 
chal. 1925. 

Pleurs de semis, by Rivoire pére et fils. 

Garden guide,, ed. by A. T. De La Mare. 1925. 

A handy book of first aid to amateur 
gardeners, answering a great variety of ques- 
tions and arranged conveniently for quick 
reference. 

Guide du semeur, by Rivoire pére et fils. 

Injurious insects and useful birds, by F. L. 
Washburn. 1925. 

Nature and development of plants, by CO. C. 
Curtis. 1918. 

A general botany for the beginner, written 
with a minimum of technical terms. It not 
only covers the directing laws of plant life, 
but links that life with our own daily needs 
and interests. 

Nos bons légumes, by BR. de Noter. 1924. 
Over het ontstaan van secundaire meristemen 
op de bladeren van Begonia rex, by A. 


. Hartsema. 
Petit jardin potager et fleuriste, by Rivoire 
pére et fils. 
Pflanzenatmung, by S. Kostytschew. 1924. 
Plant forms and their evolution in South 
Africa, by J. W. Bews. 1925. 
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The contribution of South Africa to the 
important subject of geographic botany is 
here presented by the Professor of botany in 
Natal Univ. College. 

Plants and man, by F. O. Bower. 1925. 

Another ‘‘popular botany,’’ but one whose 
emphasis is on the plants in their homes 
rather than on plant structure. 

The Potato, b . Stuart. 1923. 
Productive soils, by W. W. Weir. 1923. 

A discussion of the fundamental laws un- 
derlying relations of soils and 2 
Romance of the fungous world, by R. T. and 

F. W. Rolfe. 1925. 
Roses and their culture, by S. C. Hubbard. 


1926. ‘ 
School and home gardening, by K. C. Davis. 
1918 


Soils and fertilizers, by A. J. Macself. 1925. 
Trianon of Marie-Antoinette, by P. de Nolhac, 
trans. by F. M. Robinson. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Glenn W. Her- 


INJURIOUS INSECTS, b 
olt & Co., New 


rick. Published by Henry 
York. Price $4.50. 

This is a manual which will serve 
either as a text book for students or 
as a reference book for practical fruit 
and vegetable growers. It is one of the 
most complete works of the kind ever 
issued, containing illustrations of 
many insect pests, and giving minute 
instructions for the use of control 
measures. 


THE STRAWBERRY, by Samuel Fraser. 
Published by Orange Judd Publishing Co., 
Inc., New York. Price $1.25. 


Mr. Fraser, who is well known as a 
practical fruit grower as well as col- 
lege instructor, has published a con- 
densed manual which will be of value 
to amateurs as well as to commercial 
growers, although it seems to have 
been prepared more especially for the 
latter. 


PLANTS FROM SEEDS. ‘by A. J. MacSelf. 
Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. Price $2.00. 


The frontispiece of this book is a 
handsome reproduction of Thalictrum 
dipterocarpum in colors. There are 
many other illustrations in the book, 
some of them showing details of vari- 
ous practical operations. The text of 
the book is helpful in-so-far as it indi- 
cates the various plants which can be 
grown from seed and discusses the 
methods to be followed. Many plants 
are mentioned which are not hardy in 
New England, and the fact must al- 
ways be kept in mind that conditions 
as they exist in England are being 
considered. 


NATURALIST’S GUIDE TO THE AMERI- 
OAS, edited by Victor E. Shelford. Published 
by the Williams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore. 
Price $10. 


This well made book of 760 pages, 
bound in flexible covers, is described 
as the most complete reference work 
on natural areas ever published. No 
doubt this claim is true, for the book 
seems exceedingly comprehensive. Its 
value to horticulturists lies in its vari- 
ous articles dealing with forests, large 
and small, throughout the country, the 
relation of our shrubs and trees to 
wild birds, and similar articles. 
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COMMENTS FROM MRS. KING 


Dear Sir.—Mrs. Jay Clark’s inter- 
esting note on Rose Ghislaine de Fel- 
igonde bears out my own opinion of 
that lovely flower for to me that Rose 
and Corrie Koster are the loveliest 
little Roses yet. I notice, however, 
that Mrs. Clark fails to mention one 
of the great points of Rose Ghislaine 
de Feligonde which is the delightful 
fashion in which every one of its buds 
opens in water. After opening too, the 
beautiful coppery-yellow of each 
flower persists instead of paling to 
white as is the case in the sun. 

Also may I add one word about the 
new Bulletin by Benjamin Yoe Mor- 
rison ‘‘Garden Irises’’ a ten-cent pub- 
lication of the Department of Agri- 
culture, number 1406. It is not often 
that we get from this Department 
something by one who writes and 
draws equally well; but here is a 
pamphlet in which these two talents 
are delightfully evident on every 
page. Everybody who cares for the 
Iris (and who does not?) should have 
this Bulletin. 

—Mrs. Francis King. 
Alma, Michigan. 





AFTER NARCISSUS—WHAT? 


Now that final decision has been 
made against the Narcissus as an im- 
migrant, it remains to be seen how 
much use will be made of American 
grown Narcissi of inferior quality and 
higher price. For outdoor planting 
the result will be a reduced use; there 
is no substitute for the Narcissus as a 
hardy spring bulb. For florists’ use 
and indoor foreing, the American 
bulbs, unless they make a better show- 
ing than at present, will be dropped 
as cut-flowers and other bulbs more 
commercially profitable will take 
their place. 

This brings up the question of what 
can be grown more easily and cheaply 
than Narcissi and give as good service 
as cut-flowers. Many of the bulbs of 
South Africa have long been grown 
in a limited way, but few have won 


- popular favor, although they are of 


easy commercial culture. The bulbs of 
the Iris group, as Ixia, Babiana, Aci- 
danthera, Tritonia, Tigridia, Spa- 
raxis, Watsonia, Freesia and others 
may be easily produced from seed or 
cormlets in the field in any section 
of the country. Many are easily 
forced for winter bloom, and as they 
make new corms each year they are 
not dumped after flowering. 

The marvellous recent development 
of Freesias or Dutch Iris is but an 
indication of what may be done with 
this group. The most varied and valu- 
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able genus is Gladiolus, not the heavy 
modern sorts, but the small-flowered 
species and their hybrids, which can 
be forced to bloom at nearly any 
month of the year. All the colors of 
flowers can be found, and in grace as 
cut-flowers they far surpass the pres- 
ent forced Dutch bulbs. The old spe- 
cies, as G. tristis, cardinalis, angustus 
and others will be useful, also the old 
hybrids Colvillei and gandavensis, and 
the modern primulinus and its hy- 
brids. 

The only difficulty seems to be in 
getting stock of the original species in 
quantity to make large-scale produc- 
tion possible. Once placed on sale, the 
growers and buying public alike will 
gladly drop the costly and cumber- 
some Narcissus and Hyacinth as a 
winter cut-flower. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





AN UMBRELLA-LEAVED PLANT 


On one of the vacant lots in the 
Back Bay section of Boston in the 
vicinity of the Brookline Parkway 
there has been for a number of years, 
during the months of April and May, 
a plant which when in flower has at- 
tracted much attention from pas- 
sersby. Frequent inquiries have come 
to Horticultural Hall for its identifi- 
cation. 

The plant is Petasites vulgaris, com- 
monly ealled Butterbur, Butterfly- 
dock, Umbrella-leaves or Oxwort, and 
is naturalized in this country from 
Europe. It has very stout rootstocks 
and early in April sends up numerous 
thick flower stalks surmounted by 
dense panicles of purplish flowers, 
succeeded later in the season by very 
large heart-shaped leaves a foot or 
more in width suggesting the origin of 
the name Umbrella-leaved Plant. 





A GOOD IRIS FOR MASSING 


The Iris Mandraliseae is rich laven- 
der purple. It is a valuable variety for 
planting with Brionense to continue 
the color when the flowers of Brion- 
ense are gone. It is a collected form 
from Sicily. The individual flower has 
little to differentiate it from a dozen 
or twenty other kinds, but of the vari- 
eties now in general commerce it 
seems to be the best of the midseason 
Pallidas and it deserves a place in the 
garden for its good mass effect. Like 
so many other varieties it has suf- 
fered from indiscriminate renamings 
and from the competition of many 
kinds inferior to it but very close. The 
official rating is 7.3. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 








It is pleasant to find that Ernest H. 
Wilson’s remarkable book ‘‘ Aristo- 
erats of the Garden,’’* is again avail- 
able. This book was first published in 
a very limited edition and compara- 
tively few persons were able to own 
it. Now, as revised and reprinted, 
it is a handsomer and larger book 
than before. My original copy was 
one which I bought at second hand, 
as no new copies were to be ob- 
tained. It has served as a ready refer- 
ence book on many occasions. The new 
edition, I find improved in many re- 
spects, and particularly in the illustra- 
tions, practically all of which are en- 
tirely new. The book supplements 
‘*America’s Greatest Garden’’ espe- 
cially well, as it describes in detail 
many of the trees and shrubs men- 
tioned only casually in the book about 
the Arnold Arboretum. 

As Mr. Wilson is an Englishman, 
he might be expected to work in a 
somewhat moderate manner, but ap- 
parently the American atmosphere in 
which he finds himself has reacted 
upon his natural habits. In any event, 
he has done an amazing amount of 
work, three important books bearing 
his name having appeared within a 
year, ‘‘ Aristocrats of the Garden,’’ 
‘*America’s Greatest Garden,’’ and 
‘‘Lilies of Eastern Asia.’’ None of 
these are ephemeral books. All on the 
contrary show a vast amount of re- 
search and knowledge. They will last. 

it is worth mentioning in this con- 
nection facets of which Mr. Wilson, 
being a modest man, seldom speaks. 
He is the only man to whom medals 
have been given for writing about 
plant introductions and for photo- 
graphs made of new plants. The medal 
for his work as a photographer was 
given by the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety several years ago. The medal for 
his books is the Veitch Gold Medal, 
just awarded to him by the same 
famous institution. 

Mr. Wilson is the only man in Amer- 
ica to whom this medal has been given, 
just as he is the only man on this 
side of the water who owns the Vic- 
toria Medal of Honor. Incidentally, 
Mr. Wilson has also been given the 
George Robert White Medal of Honor 
by the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society for his work as a plant intro- 
ducer, and has received similar medals 


*ARISTOOCRATS OF THE GARDEN, by 
Ernest H. Wilson, M.A., V.M.H. Published by 
the Stratford Company, Boston. Price $5. 


from France as well as from England. 
No plant explorer who has ever lived 
has been honored in so many different 
ways and in so many different lands. 


The ‘‘ Aristocrats of the Garden’’ 
covers a much wider scope than Mr. 
Wilson’s other recent books, including 
Lilies, Roses and many herbaceous 
plants as well as trees and shrubs. In 
his article on Lilies it is interesting 
to find him mentioning the prominent 
part played by Francis Parkman in 
the introduction of new plants. To 
most persons, the late Mr. Parkman 
is known as one of the country’s most 
famous historians; but as a matter of 
fact he was a profound student of 
horticulture and for several years was 
president of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society. His home was very 
near that of Professor C. 8S. Sargent 
in Brookline, and it was in his garden 
that Lilium auratum, the Golden- 
Rayed Lily of Japan, flowered for the 
first time in America. Mr. Wilson re- 
lates that the Japanese eat the bulbs 
of Lilium auratum and several other 
species, but do not esteem it or any 
Lily for its beauty. 


Treatment of Lilies 


Mr. Wilson points out that all Lilies 
demand good drainage, going on to 
say: 

‘*When one thinks of Swamp Lilies, 
this statement may sound unscientific; 
but dig up a few of these Lilies and 
note carefully the exact conditions un- 
der which they grow. It will be found 
that the bulb rests on a stone or a 
piece of rock or on a tuft of firm sod, 
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or nestles in gritty sand. The roots are 
in wet mud or may even hang free in 
the water, but the bulb is so placed 
that water cannot stagnate immedi- 
ately under and around it, and in win- 
ter it is fairly dry. A few Swamp 
Lilies, like the native L. superbum 
and the Panther Lily (L. pardalinum), 
of California, may be grown without 
difficulty among the Rhododendrons, 
but for those requiring more moisture, 
if their culture be attempted, it is a 
good plan to invert a flower pot at the 
requisite depth, placing the bulb on 
the upturned base and surrounding it 
with silver or gritty river sand.’’ 


Mr. Wilson goes on to point out that 
Lilies of the swamp, woodland, and 
Alpine meadow, are with rare excep- 
tions difficult to cultivate. Those which 
grow among shrubs and herbs are less 
exacting. But in most gardens it is 
necessary to provide new soil or to 
remove the bulbs to a new site every 
few years in order to keep most Lilies 
in good health. 


In a chapter on new herbaceous 
plants, the author speaks a particu- 
larly good word for Thalictrum dip- 
terocarpum, which he ealls one of the 
loveliest herbs imaginable, growing 
from eight to ten feet tall and carry- 
ing large lavender-purple flowers in 
great quantities. He points out, 
though, that this perennial requires a 
good, well drained soil with plenty of 
sunshine, and is fond of lime. 


He finds that the majority of the 
Senecios are weeds pure and simple, 
but that a few, like S. elivorum, S. 
Veitchianus and §. Wilsonianus, are 
of striking beauty. Another Senecio, 
S. tanguticus, is quite different in 
character, having much smaller flow- 
ers, and must be watched or it will 
usurp the whole waterside or border. 
It is stated that all the Senecios may 
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be easily raised from seeds, and that 
the seedlings grow rapidly. 

There is an interesting description 
of elimbing plants, particular atten- 
tion being given to the Wistarias. The 
author writes: 


Climbing Plants 


‘Tn scenes of Japanese gardens and 
temple grounds, and in Japanese 


paintings and embroideries, most per- - 


sons are familiar with a Wistaria hav- 
ing very long racemes of flowers. This 
plant is known generally as Wistaria 
multijuga, but is really only a garden 
form of the common wild Wistaria of 
Japan (W. floribunda), and correctly 
should be called W. floribunda var. 
macrobotrys. In Japanese gardens 
forms with white or pinkish flowers 
with racemes two and a half feet long 
are cultivated, and also a _ purple- 
flowered form with racemes which I 
myself have measured sixty-four and 
one-half inches long. These plants are 
always grown by the side of ponds or 
streams, and the stems trained to form 
an arbor, and it is unlimited water 
supply during the time of flowering 
which accounts for the phenomenally 
long racemes. Did we in New England 
attempt to cultivate this plant in the 
Japanese manner, I fear Jack Frost 
would play sad havoc, but further 
south the plan would doubtless suc- 
ceed.’’ 

Mr. Wilson mentions the fact with 
which many garden makers are famil- 
iar, namely, that the Wistaria is er- 
ratic in the matter of flowering, and 
that if raised from seeds, decades may 
pass before any flowers appear. It 
is only by taking grafts from flower- 
ing plants for propagating purposes 
that specimens may be relied upon to 
flower when a few feet tall. 

A good word is spoken for the Ac- 
tinidias, which are proving themselves 
to be first rate climbing plants in 
northern gardens. Unfortunately A. 
chinensis, the finest of all, is not 
hardy so far north as Boston, but is 
one of the finest of plants for the 
south and west. Mention is also made 
of A. polygama, which has an unusual 
fascination for cats, which claw it and 
tear it into shreds whenever it is 
planted, so that good examples are 
rarely seen. 

Mr. Wilson calls Lonicera Heckrot- 
tii the best of the American Honey- 
suckles, being in bloom from the 
middle of June until the coming of 
frost. The flowers are deep rose color 
and fragrant in the evening. 

Garden makers are advised to spray 
their Honeysuckles early in the sea- 
son to combat attacks of the black 
aphis. 


Naturally, mention is made of thegall insects. On the whole, they are 
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climbing Hydrangea (H. petiolaris) 
of which a few excellent specimens are 
to be seen in New England. The author 
states that in the forests of northern 
Japan trees from 70 to 80 feet tall 
are found, completely covered with 
these Hydrangeas, which when in 
bloom present a fascinating picture. 


Aristocratic Evergreens 


Some of the best chapters in the 
book have to do with evergreens. Cer- 
tainly Abies concolor is to be ranked 
as an aristocrat, and so is its worthy 
companion, the Japanese Fir (A. 
homolepis or brachyphylla), and for 
that matter, Taxus cuspidata, the 
Japanese Yew, which has been called 
the best evergreen ever introduced 
into this country. 

I am interested and pleased to find 
that Mr. Wilson is not dogmatic when 
dealing with the Colorado Blue Spruce 
and some other trees which are con- 
demned without restraint in some 
quarters. Mr. Wilson admits that as a 
young tree, the Colorado Blue Spruce 
(Picea pungens) is undeniably beauti- 
ful, has taken kindly to cultivation, 
and is hardy. He goes on to say: 

‘*One cannot object to it on the 
lawns of suburban gardens or even on 
those of country estates; but the in- 
discriminate manner in which it has 
been planted by the carload in groups 
and rows on large estates is certainly 
an offense against good taste. This 
Blue Spruce grows fairly rapidly and 
when young is compact, symmetrical 
and handsome; but at an early age it 
loses its lower branches and later be- 
comes unsightly. Those contemplating 
planting this tree for permanent ef- 
fects will do well to bear these facts 
in mind.’? 

The author is equally tolerant in 
his estimate of the Norway Spruce, 
saying that it has proved both accom- 
modating and quick growing, but tends 
to become thin and bare at the top 
when exposed to the winds. He thinks 
it will not prove a long lived subject 
anywhere on this side of the Atlantic, 
but says that up to thirty or forty 
years of age it thrives. 

The Canadian or White Spruce 
(Picea canadensis) is advocated as one 
of the best evergreens for the colder 
sections of the country, and approval 
is also given Engelmann’s Spruce, 
which hails from Colorado and has 
somewhat the appearance of the com- 
mon Blue Spruce, but with shorter 
branches. 

Mr. Wilson says: 

‘‘Unfortunately in this climate most 
of the Spruces lose their lower 
branches at a comparatively early age, 
while a number of them suffer from 
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less satisfactory for ornamental plant- 
ing than the Firs.’’ 

Many other quotations might well 
be made from this book, but enough 
has been written to show that it con- 
tains a wealth of material, presented 
in such an interesting way that the 
technical side of the subject is lost 
sight of, in spite of the fact that the 
book is noteworthy for its accuracy. 





HOLLYHOCKS 


The Hollyhock is one of the oldest, 
most stately and esteemed of the 
herbaceous perennials used in our 
gardens today. The rust which ap- 
peared in Spain in 1869 and which 
devastated British gardens so badly 
from 1874 onwards threatened to en- 
tirely wipe out this old favorite, but 
fortunately today the disease is less 
rife and while it often appears, is less 
dreaded than in former years. Burn- 
ing badly affected leaves and spraying 
with a good fungicide before the 
trouble appears will ensure clean 
plants, and seedlings are far more 
immune than plants propagated from 
cuttings or root divisions. 

Formerly the double varieties were 
in greatest favor but today the lovely 
singles are even more popular. 


RETARDED 
DORMANT 
ROSES 


Our Northern position enables 





us to hold our roses dormant all 
thru April. Our plants are all 
budded and stored in earth all 
winter. We have in surplus 
about 8,000 plants to offer, 
fully described in our Rose 
Catalog as they grow in our 
gardens, not as they grow in 
Europe. 


May we send you our 
Catalog? 


It is free providing you mention 
HorTICULTURE 





Robert Evans Hughes 
Williamsville 


Near Buffalo, N. Y. 
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MARICA GRACILIS 
An Unusual Plant From Brazil Which 
is Coming Into Favor 
Can you tell me something about a plant 
called Marica? Such a plant has been given 


to me. It grows much like an Iris but I have 
found no one who is acquainted with it. 


Several similar inquiries indicate 
that Marica gracilis is being gradu- 
ally disseminated. It is a very inter- 
esting plant from South America, 
and one which may well come into 
general cultivation as a house plant. 

There are many species of Marica, 
but M. gracilis is particularly easy 
to grow and is the one to be recom- 
mended. The species Rothiana is also 
in cultivation in this country, but is 
not so free flowering. 

The name of Marica comes from a 
Latin word meaning ‘‘to wilt,’’ re- 
ferring to the fleeting nature of the 
flowers, which last only a single day. 
They are replaced with new flowers 
the next day, buds being produced 
very rapidly. Plants may be expected 
to flower from January through 
March. The flowers are white, striped 
with yellow and brown at the base. 
The inner segments are reflex and 
blue in color. 

The plants grow a foot or more in 
height, and are increased with the 
greatest ease in two ways. One way 
is to break up the root stalks into 
small pieces. Each piece will make a 
new plant. Another way is to use the 
little shoots which appear wherever 
a blossom has opened. These shoots 
may be left until spring and then re- 
moved carefully and potted. Each 
shoot will make a new plant. When 
warm weather comes potted plants 
may be plunged in a somewhat shady 
place in the garden, and left until the 
approach of cold weather in the au- 
tumn. 

The Marica likes soil made up of 
sand, loam, peat and leaf mold, but 
will grow in ordinary florist soil or 
even in good garden soil. There prob- 
ably would be a steady demand for 
this plant if it were raised and sold 
by florists somewhat extensively. 





THE SUMMER GLOXINIA 


If the Summer Gloxinia (Inear- 
villea Delavayi) were hardier it would 
doubtless become a very popular gar- 
den plant. As it is, comparatively few 
amateurs seem acquainted with it, in 
spite of the fact that it is remarkably 
showy, the fiowers being very similar 
in appearance to those of the typical 
Gloxinia. 

The Inearvillea has thick, fleshy 
roots, for which reason it will not go 
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through the winter in most gardens, 
being very impatient with stagnant 
moisture. If, however, it is lifted at 
the beginning of winter and stored 
in a coldframe with a little protection 
it will usually survive, being planted 
out again in April. Moreover, it is 
easily raised from seed, which will 
bloom the second season. 

The Incarvillea must be planted in 
well drained parts of the garden, but 
is not particular about very rich soil, 
and needs sunlight for only a few 
hours. It looks its best when planted 
in front of an evergreen tree or shrub 
or in some other place where it ap- 
pears in relief against a dark back- 
ground. 





ACIDANTHERA BICOLOR 


Acidanthera bicolor belongs to the 
Iris family, and is an interesting and 
valuable addition to the list of bulbs 
which bloom during the summer. It 
has Gladiolus-like foliage and a 
flower-spike two or three feet in 
height. The flowers, which are de- 
liciously fragrant, especially in the 
evening, are long tubed and somewhat 
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pendulous, with a creamy white peri- 
anth, marked with broad, chocolate- 
brown blotches. 

This plant requires the treatment 
given to the tender species, except 


that it prefers a somewhat stiffer soil. 
It can be propagated by seed or by 
the small bulblets which are produced 
in great numbers. The illustration 
serves to show the value of this plant, 
and several others of the same class, 
for the decoration of conservatories 
vs sivaug rooms, after the frost has 
destroyed the beauty of out-door gar- 
dens. 

The flowering can be retarded by 
starting them late, and, in this way, 
they can be got to flower, with the 
protection of a frame or cold pit, con- 
siderably later than their usual pe- 
riod, and at a season when flowers 
are not abundant. The bulbs are listed 
by only a few seedsmen but when 
plants have once been produced, the 
bulblets will provide sufficient in- 
crease. This Acidanthera can be 


grown in the open ground with a little 
care, but is much more suitable for 
use under cover. 





BULBOUS PLANT 





a» 
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EXPLAINING PEAT MOSS 


Now that the horticultural world has 
turned to the use of imported granulated peat 
moss, every grower of plants knows, or desires 
to know, what the varying qualities of this 
marvelous material are. 


The special kind of peat moss imported 
from the upland fresh-water lakes of Ger- 
many by the Atkins Durbrow organization 
established the reputation of peat moss .in 
this country. It has never been equalled. 


The Factors That Count 


There are several factors requisite to a 
perfect product—age, color and vegetable 
composition. The beneficial horticultural re- 
sults from peat moss are inversely in pro- 
portion to its age, strange to say. Its color 
should be not too dark, but rather tending 
to a light brown. The Atkins & Durbrow gran- 
ulated Peat contains enough of the moss 
structure to be easily recognized. Also the 
grasses and reeds of the fresh-water lakes 
of central Europe give it other qualities of 
unexcelled superiority. 


Miraculous Change of Weight 


It is packed in light bales of 13 cubic 
feet, and sold at $4 a bale. Light and dry, a 
bale weighs scarcely 200 pounds. Yet it be- 
comes by the absorption of water 1600 
pounds or more in the garden, on the lawns 

.and golf courses and in the greenhouse. It 
holds the moisture. It is a virgin soil with 
fertilizing qualities of nitrogen content, which 
gives the best of results when mixed with 
worn out earth, clayey or sandy soil. 


Light as a Feather for Shipping 


True Imported Granulated Peat Moss is 
not sold by weight, because the weight of the 
bale is dependent upon its technical moisture 
content at the time of baling. The bale is 
neatly burlapped in compressed form. When 
loosened out, the Peat Moss covers 240 square 
feet one inch deep. 


How to Use It 


Atkins & Durbrow issue a booklet on mix- 
ing Imported Granulated Peat Moss with 
clayey soil, light or sandy soil, and gravelly 
or stony soils. This booklet is sent upon 


request. 


The successful use of Peat Moss in this 
country has so increased the demand for it 
that Atkins & Durbrow have placed their 
product in warehouses in practically all of 
tke principal cities of the United States, 
from which it may be delivered promptly and 
with little freight cost to all nearby pur- 
chasers. 


For greater success in 1926, and to be sure 
of the most highly endorsed product, entirely 
free from foreign matter, BUY A BALE, or 
100 bales, at $4 each, less discount for 
quantity—f. o. b. New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Savannah, New Orleans, 
Galveston, Kansas City, San Francisco, or 
any of the other principal cities of the United 
States at the same or slightly higher prices. 
Simply address: ATKINS & DURBROW, 157P 
Water Street, New York City, and your 
Peat Moss will be sent at low cost freight 
witheut delay. (Adv.) 
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Mr. Burbank is in- 
ternationally 
known as the hor- 
ticultural wizard 
who knows how to 
make plants—old 
and new — grow 
LUXURIANTLY. 


Mr. Burbank be- 
lieves that trees, 
shrubs and grass, 
as well as flowers 
and vegetables 
should THRIVE. 
Nature responds 
generously. 





A Personal Letter to a Horticultural Expert 


As to the Imported PEAT MOSS 





that the ATKINS DURBROW COMPANY, 157 Water 
Street, New York, sends out, hundreds of 
new uses will be found for it when people be- 
come acquainted with this remarkable ma- 
terial. I have never run across any kind 
of material which worked in so nicely with 


my own work as this ground PEAT MOSS. 


Respectfully yours, 





OR years country place owners bought IMPORTED PEAT MOSS for 

stable bedding, and used it with manure for fertilizer! Now horticultural 

specialists say PEAT MOSS was the better part of the garden mulch. Bet- 
ter than manure as a soil builder, cheaper because a small bale becomes 
1,600 pounds of a rich moisture holding soil constituent, when mixed-in in the 
garden, under the trees and shrubs or raked into the lawn. 


EAT MOSS 


TORF MULL 








“One of the best 
soil improvers 
known”—says— 

LUTHER BURBANK 


Unique in Amer- 
ica, not like any 
domestic mate- 
rial. 


“Will save years of waiting,” says a superintendent of a great botanical garden. 
He refers to complete garden planting—shade trees, evergreens, shrubs, peren- 
nial beds and lawns. Free from weed seed and fungi. As a mulch it insures 
success. Let us tell you of the many endorsed uses. 


wz, Better Lawns and Gardens: 
aS) a handy booklet—full of valuable and practical suggestions. 


= Ly, 
, i. Dollars may be paid for books with less ready information. 
Send for it today—it’s free. 


Atkins & Durbrow, Inc. 





157P WATER STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 

















— 
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Care of Weeping Trees 





With the exception of the Weeping 
Willow, Weeping Birch and a few 
other large trees, all 
simply sprawling varieties that would 


weepers are 


trail upon the ground if left to grow 
naturally. I have seen a Camperdown 
Elm which covered an area forty or 
fifty feet in diameter but was scarcely 
four feet high. It had been grafted 
on a very short stock. Herein lies the 
secret of making such trees weep, in- 
stead of sprawl. They are grafted on 
the stems of erect growing trees at 
the height desired. Except as noted 
below these stems never grow any 
higher and the weeping part droops 
because it has not the strength to 
stand up. 

The complaint that a weeping tree 
dies or grows tall and stops weeping 
is due to the development of a shoot 
on the straight stem below the graft. 
This shoot grows straight upward 
through the crown of drooping 
branches and as it inereases in size 
it either robs the grafted part of food, 
or it swells so much that these weaker 











branches are crowded off, or it does 
both. The result is that sooner or 
later the grafted part is dead, and 
the straight stem has grown lustily. 

The way to prevent this trouble is 
to eut off every shoot that starts be- 
low the crown of drooping branches, 
or that pushes upward vertically 
through them. I have seen a Japanese 
weeping Cherry with a five-foot shoot 
sticking straight up through the 
weeping branches. One minute’s work 
with a fine saw saved the tree; 
whereas in a year or two the weeping 
part would have been dead. 

Before cutting any branches the 
owner should first know the nature of 
the tree itself. If it is grown mainly 
beeause of its foliage as in the case 
of the Weeping Mulberry, the prun- 
ing may be done at any time because 
eutting back tends to make longer 
stems and larger, greener leaves, espe- 
cially if the pruning is done in early 
spring before the buds start. After 
this variety of tree has been growing 
for several years it will have become 
full of dead branches. These are 
easily recognized by their color. Cut- 
ting them out before growth starts in 
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the spring is easily and quickly done. 

On the other hand, where the object 
is flowers, as in the case of the Japa- 
nese Weeping Cherries, the only prun- 
ing that should ever be done in the 
spring, is to remove dead parts, and 
those shoots from the straight part 
of the stems as already explained. 

By a little thoughtful attention the 
form of a weeping tree may be modi- 
fied within reasonable limits. If it is 
desired to have a very narrow spread 
the tree should have its shoots cut 
to mere stubs when planted and every 
year thereafter this same treatment 
should be followed. If a wide spread 
is desired the shoots should be allowed 
to grow longer. When a head wide 
enough to make a child’s play-house 
is wanted the shoots must be fastened 
to stiff poles (stout bamboo is best) 
extending at right angles in all diree- 
tions from the top of the main trunk. 
Should a crown not thicken up well, 
cutting back rather severely is the 
remedy; if too thick, some of the 
stems must be cut out altogether. 

—M. G, Kains 

Suffern, N. Y. 





GLADIOLUS ANGUSTUS 


The species of Gladiolus, that is, 
the wild forms, are beginning to be 
known as flowers of great beauty and 
with even greater charm than the 
modern hybrids. Some of the species 
of Europe and Asia are quite frost 
hardy, but they are not in cultivation 
here. A few of the South African 
species, as primulinus and dracoce- 
phalus, are offered by American deal- 
ers, and are as easily grown as the 
common sorts. Yet many of the South 
African species are little known and 
ean be gotten with difficulty only as 
seed from their native home. Many 
of these are winter bloomers, to be 
treated as Freesias. From a collection 
of species presented by Mr. William 
Edwin Clark of Sharon, Mass., there 
is now in bloom at the Botanie Gar- 
den Gladiolus angustus, a slender 
species of rare beauty. The leaves are 
slender, grasslike, and the two-foot 
stalk bears four or more long tubed 
flowers having somewhat the effect of 
a big white blossom of Nicotiana. The 
three lower petals have a dark purple 
central line down the tube which 
broadens to a spade shape on the 
middle of the petal. As a winter cut- 
flower this would be exquisite. Its cul- 
ture is apparently easy; its only han- 
dieap is its scarcity. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Harvard Botanic Garden, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Glen Cove, New York. 
October 27, 1925. 


ANDREW WILSON, Inc., 
Springfield, N. J. 


Gentlemen: 


After using your 0. K. Plant Spray 
for the past fifteen years or more, I feel it 
my duty to tell you and the public that I 
find it right up to the name of O. K. 





I have used it inside for Cattleya, 
Cypripedium, and in fact for everything under 
glass and find that there is nothing that can 
come up to it. For Boxwood and Evergreens it 
has no equal. As everyone knows, scale on 
Euonymus is hard to conquer and the spray 
that can wipe out this scale is certainly a 
most valuable asset to the gardener. WILSON'S 
O. K. PLANT SPRAY will wipe out scale on 
Euonymus without fail. 











After all these years of experience 
with Wilson's O. K. Plant Spray, I swear by it 
and count on it completely. 





Very truly yours, 


F. O. Johnson. (signed) 


MR. F. O. JOHNSON, Gardener, 


Estate of HAROLD I. PRATT, Esq., 
Glen Cove, L. I., New York. 


FOJ/CAA 


For information about WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY address 
Andrew Wilson, Inc., Springfield, New Jersey. 
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GOOD CLIMBING ROSES 


Any list of climbing Roses should 
be chosen so as to give a long season, 
starting perhaps with the Climbing 
American Beauty, which is an excel- 
lent Rose for trellises, having only one 
fault, in that it holds its pink blooms 
until they have faded and turned 
purple. Aunt Harriet is another very 
early Rose, one which is not quite so 
showy to be sure, but which on the 
other hand, has no objectionable fea- 
tures. Christine Wright is still an- 
other early flowering Rose and unusu- 
ally handsome, with large, well formed 
pink blooms. It is useless for a cut 
flower, however, and the petals drop 
quickly even outside. 

American Pillar is a midsummer 
Rose and one of the best for climbing 
on fences or walls. It makes such 
strong growth that it can be used as a 
low hedge without any support. Dr. 
Van Fleet, another mid-season vari- 
ety, is exceedingly lovely, with pale 
pink blooms on long stems and very 
desirable for cut flowers. Excelsa, 
blooming at about the same season, is 
the best substitute for the Crimson 
Rambler, and a particularly good 
Rose for growing on posts, throwing 
out many short laterals. 

Bess Lovett is among the best of the 
large flowered red climbing Roses. It 
is very clean, the petals dropping as 
soon as they fade. If it has a rival it 
is Paul’s Searlet Climber, of English 
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origin and equal almost to bush Roses 
for cutting. The plant is not a very 
strong climber, however, and cannot 
be depended upon to ramble over tall 
trellis. Dr. Henry is very dark red 
and exceedingly free blooming. 


Silver Moon and Mary Lovett are 
the two mid-season Roses to choose 
when white varieties are desired. Both 
are very large and very lovely, with 
superb foliage. Purity has equally fine 
flowers and is almost as vigorous in 
habit as Silver Moon, but unfortu- 
nately it carries a great number of 
prickers which make it hard to prune. 


Yellow Roses will be desired, of 
course, but the list of yellow climbers 
is small. Probably the new Emily 
Gray, an English Rose, is the yellow- 
est of all. Aviateur Bleriot, with saf- 
fron yellow flowers among good foli- 
age, is an excellent variety. Gardenia 
soon fades almost white when it opens 
but is very yellow in the bud. 

Towards the end of the season Hia- 
watha opens its single crimson flow- 
ers and carries them for an unusually 
long time. This is one of the most 
brilliant of climbers, and one of the 
best of the type. And at the very end 
of the procession comes the old, de- 
pendable Dorothy Perkins, which can 
hardly be surpassed for a pink cluster 
Rose, and which is unusually good for 
climbing on arbors, trellises and 
fences. Equally vigorous in growth 
and perhaps a little more crinkled, 
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Elizabeth Ziegler is also a worthwhile 
late flowering climber. 





PLANTS UNDER TREES 

What can I grow under a Horse Chestnut 
tree which casts a dense shade?! 

Probably the best plant to grow 
under a Horse Chestnut tree is the 
Periwinkle, which thrives in shady 
situations and makes an attractive ap- 
pearance throughout the year. If this 
plant is used the space under the tree 
to be covered should be carefully 
forked over and enriched with well 
rotted stable-manure, and if a dress- 
ing of fresh soil ean be added it will 
greatly improve the bed. Strong, well 
rooted plants should be set twelve to 
eighteen inches apart. They should be 
freely watered during the first season, 
as the roots of the Horse Chestnut 
will absorb a great deal of moisture 
and so make the surface soil dry. 
Pachysandra may also be used. It 
thrives well under trees but will not 
endure quite as adverse conditions as 
the Periwinkle. It has a somewhat 
more upright habit and is less of a 
vine, for which reason many persons 
prefer it. 





ASCLEPIAS TUBEROSA 


Asclepias tuberosa is the botanical 
name for the wild American plant 
commonly called Butterfly Weed. Al- 
though somewhat garish in color, it is 
an attractive plant and one which is 
prized abroad. The brilliant orange 
colored flowers are rather too warm 
looking to be planted in an open 
sunny bed, but when used in a border 
in front of cool looking evergreens or 
with other dark green foliage behind 
them, they are very attractive. Single 
plants may be used to advantage in 
shrub borders. 

The Butterfly Weed will grow in 
almost any situation, although natur- 
ally found in sandy or gravelly soil. 
If the flowers are not allowed to 
go to seed, they will bear a second 
crop late in the season. 





SEED POTATOES 


When buying seed potatoes growers 
will do well to insist on large size 
potatoes, unless evidence is fortheom- 
ing that the crop was inspected and 
certified by a regularly authorized in- 
spector and was found to be satisfac- 
tory as to yield and freedom from 
disease. In such cases the size of the 
tubers is immaterial. Whole small po- 
tatoes may safely be used for plant- 
ing when they are known to come 
from fields which produced good 
sound tubers. 
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Remarkable Lilies 


The accompanying illustration shows the exhibit of Lilium Harrisii made at the International Flower 
Show, New York, March 15th, 1926, by Mr. James S. Kelly, superintendent for J. P. Morgan, Esq., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, which was awarded First Prize. 

Mr. Arthur Herrington, for many years manager of this great exhibition and a noted lecturer on Lilies, states 
that these were the finest Lilies that he has ever seen in any show. 

Mr. W. N. Craig says about these Lilies in the FLORISTS’ REVIEW: “Superb were the twelve pots of Har- 
risii from J. P. Morgan’s estate, of which James Kelly is gardener. These carried twelve to eighteen mammoth 
flowers or buds each and entirely discounted the finest of the formosums seen.” 

The Second Prize in the Lily class was also won with Harrisii Lilies, some of the plants shown being eight feet 
in height. 

All this stock was grown from our special! strain of Lilium Harrisii, which we have handled for many years and 
which is acknowledged to be the finest in the country today. 


We offer them in preference to any other Lilies, as follows: 


Special exhibition stock, size 11/13”, single nosed bulbs, 
$35.00 for case of 25 
70.00 for case of 50 


A somewhat smaller size bulb of the same high quality, the same strain, size 9/11”, single nosed 


bulbs, we offer as follows: 
$23.00 for case of 25 
45.00 for case of 50 
88.00 for case of 100 


JOHN SCHEEPERS, Inc. 


Flower Bulb Specialist for more than a quarter of a century 


522 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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SPECIAL SALE of 
ROSE BUSHES 


Strong, budded, 2 and 3 year old 
plants. Choice of 200 varieties. 


Take Advantage of This Unusual 
Offer 


Write for Catalog 
OSCAR S. WITTE 


Rose Culturist and Nurseryman 
1294 Fillmore Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ROSES 


The New England Dozen 
IRIS — PEONIES — PHLOX 
POT GROWN ANNUALS 
DAHLIAS — PERENNIALS 
GLADIOLI 
I would be pleased to send you a 
Catalog. 

WILLIAM M. JOHNSTON 


35 Cotton St. Newton, Mass. 














STAR BRAND ROSES 


“American Pillar” and nearly 
every other good hardy climber 
Send for our list 


The ‘ 
WEST GROVE 
CONARD-PYLE | 
COMPANY PENNA. 


Rosert Pyue, President 














Self-Seeding Double Petunia Seeds 
Variety of colors. Produce a large percentage 
of agabie flowering plants. Sturdy New Eng- 
land seeds. Pkt. 30 cents; 2 pkts. 50 cents. 

Petunia Gardens, South Easton, Mass. 


ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 
EDWARD H. ROEHRS 
Orchid Specialist 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 














ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 














HORTICULTURE 
CONTROL OF ONION MAGGOTS 


The onion maggot is the larva of a 
fly nearly related to the house fly. In 
early spring the adults lay eggs on the 
stems of onion seedlings or sets. A 
few days later the grubs hatch and 
chew their way into the stems and 
bulbs. Rot and wilting soon follow. 
By the end of May or early June the 
maggots mature and emerge from the 
ground as full grown flies which lay 
eggs for a second brood. In some parts 
of the country it is believed that a 
third brood follows. Control of the 
first brood naturally lessens the dam- 
age by the second broods and later 
because there are fewer flies to lay 
eggs. 

In growing onions hereafter it may 
be well to remember that radishes are 
apparently preferred to onions by the 
maggots and that by planting the two 
crops close together the onions may 
be kept almost free from infestation. 
Indeed, where onion seed is used for 
growing a crop, radish seed of a very 
quick maturing kind may well be 
sown in the same rows with the 
onions. The radishes will thus serve 
the double purpose of trapping the 
maggots and of marking the exact 
positions of the onion rows so that 
cultivation may begin within a week 
of sowing. Radishes are quick to 
‘feome up’’ and are much more con- 
spicuous than are onion seedlings. I 
have repeatedly used the two vegeta- 
bles sown together (the radishes not 
closer than one seed to the inch) and 
always with perfect satisfaction. But 
when growing radishes as a trap crop 
every plant should be either used or 
burned as soon as the majority of the 
radishes reach edible size. 

—M. G. Kains. 
Suffern, N. Y. 





RHUBARB IN THE GARDEN 


Rhubarb is a heavy feeder, and will 
not make good growth unless it is 
given an abundance of manure or com- 
mercial fertilizers. Many garden mak- 
ers are able to have Rhubarb very 
early in the season by placing half 
barrels over two or three clumps and 
heaping manure around the barrels. 
The warmth provided in this way 
starts growth early. It is also possible 
to obtain very early Rhubarb by plac- 
ing coldframes over a few clumps 
early in the season. Rhubarb plants 
should be set out early and should 
stand four feet apart. Old plants are 
readily divided by cutting up the roots 
with a sharp spade and should be re- 
planted with the crowns just under 
the surface. 


Apri 15, 1926 


DRAINING THE GARDEN 


Many gardens can be improved to 
an unexpected degree by the use of 
tile drains. Drainage has a tendency 
to make gardens earlier and on the 
other hand protects them to some ex- 
tent from frosts in the autumn. More- 
over, it increases the crops. 

Good drainage is especially essen- 
tial for the vegetable garden and for 
the Rose garden. and is provided with- 
out excessive cost as a rule by the use 
of either clay or cement tiles. Tiles 
should be laid about three feet deep 
and three or four rods apart. Often- 
times a single tile drain will be sufti- 
cient for a Rose garden. 

Of course the tiles must be given 
sufficient drop so that the water will 
run away readily, and it is important 
to have a good outlet. The main tiles 
should be ten inches in size, but four 
and five inches will be sufficiently 
large for lateral tiles. 





EARLY CROPS OUTSIDE 


Although it may be necessary to buy 
started plants for an early crop of 
tomatoes, cabbage, cauliflower and let- 
tuce, seeds can be sown as soon as the 
ground is ready for planting, in order 
to give later crops. It is not a common 
practice to sow tomato seed in the open 
ground, but in that way a fine lot of 
green tomatoes for making picealilli 
and preserves will be ready in the 
autumn. For that matter, if quick 
maturing varieties, like Bonny Best or 
the new Burbank tomato are used, 
there will be an abundance of ripe 
tomatoes long before the season is 
over. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Wken Strawberry plants are set 
out it is very important to have the 
crowns come just even with the 
ground. Very often they are planted 
too deeply, although sometimes the 
crowns are left protruding. The re- 
sults are unsatisfactory in either case. 
The best way to set out Strawberry 
plants is to make the holes with a 
trowel, then to twirl the plants be- 
tween the thumb and finger causing 
the roots to spread and to cover them 
immediately with moist earth. If the 
root growth is long the lower part 
may be cut off square across with a 
pair of shears. Let the earth be firmed 
well around the plants with the feet. 

It is an excellent plan to cover the 
ground between the rows of Straw- 
berry plants with straw or some other 
litter after the soil has been given a 
good cultivation. The litter will keep 
the earth moist and will prevent the 
berries which form from becoming 
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Cliptwood Porch Shades 


Ouch edjustasie © 
Stay Cords Molter 





Sectional 
view showing : 
construction of top slat and our exclusive 
E-Z-Up attachment. 

This construction |e you strength and 
great durability. iptwood Porch Shades 
made in widths from 3’ to 12’ will solve 
for you the problem of cool shade on your 
porch or veranda this summer. 

Complete information upon request 
SHREDWOOD CURTAIN COMPANY 

20 Oread Street Worcester, Mass. 








FOR GIFTS 


CUT FLOWERS AND 
POT PLANTS 


Our spring list of gladioli bulbs 
and perennial plants free upon 
request. 
WHITE & JOHNSON 
CARNATION CO. 


Wakefield Mass. 











Working in your Gar- 
den — Flowers showing 
bud—Vegetables coming 
up; maturing. Fruits rip- 
ening. But here and 
there things don’t look 
just right. What’s to be 
done? Consult *1001;” 
it solves innumerable gar- 
deni problems. Then, 
too, there’s a wealth of 
other related gardening 
information to be found in 
this practical and reliable 
320-page book, companion to our famous Garden 
Guide. Four-color cover, paper, $1.65; cloth, $2.15; 
postpaid. Catalog, free, describes 800 garden books. 
A. T. DeLa Mare Co. inc. 448G West 37th St. N. Y. City 


HARKNESS REGAL LUPINS 


New Giant Shirley Foxgloves. 
Invincible Giant Polyanthus Primrose. From 
one of the very best Scotch hybridizers. 
Escholtzia crocea, orange-yellow Oalifornia 
poppy. 
Beautiful New Dwarf Calliopsis. 
One packet each of the above and five other 
varieties of choice flower seeds for one dollar, 
postpaid. 
HAROLD L. BROWN 
RIM NEW HAMPSHIRE 


1001 
GARDEN 


QUESTIONS) 
ANSWERED, 











Order by Mail 
A Rose ArsBor 
From Fiske 


Fiske Rose Arbors add 
charm and beauty to 
the garden. Galvanized 
ge they stand 
Pp for years. Always 
neat and trim. Free 
catalog No. 422 of 
Garden Furniture on 
request. Order today 
in time for roses. 


JWFiske 2. 


ORNAMENTAL 
80 Park Place ~ New York 
ESTABLISHED 1858 





No. 22, 18” wide, to 
span 4 ft. walk, $13 
No. 22, 30” wide, $15 
F. 0. B. New York 
City. Mail orders 
shipped promptly. 








HORTICULTURE 


covered with dirt. Plants which have 
been raised by the frost during the 
winter should be pressed back into 
place with the foot. 

Howard 17 is one of the best of the 
new Strawberries and is a good kind 
both for the home garden and for 
shipping. 

Keep lime away from the Straw- 
berry patch. The Strawberry is one of 
the few garden products that does not 
like a sweetened soil. 





TESTING SEEDS 


It is advisable to test vegetable 
seeds before planting them in the 
garden. The test is readily made by 
folding them in a strip of blotting 
paper and inserting the paper in a 
pan or box of moist sand. If the sand 
is kept moist and warm for several 
days the good seeds will sprout. With 
most vegetables 75 out of every 100 
seeds should start. If less than half 
germinate, they, are not worth plant- 
ing. Large seeds may be tested just as 
readily in pots or boxes of earth, sand 
or sawdust. Many vegetable seeds are 
of little value after a year but some 
kinds, like those of melons and eu- 
cumbers, are all the better for being 
saved three or four years. 





FRENCH ENDIVE 


Seeds of Witloof chicory should be 
planted this month in order to have 
foreing roots next autumn. This is the 
salad plant which masquerades under 
the name of French endive when it 
appears in the restaurants. A short 
row of plants grown in the home gar- 
den will give an abundance of forcing 
roots when cold weather comes. These 
roots can be stored in any cool cellar 
and planted in boxes of earth from 
time to time. In a few weeks they will 


make nice white heads, which are | 


highly palatable when served with 
French dressing or mayonnaise. Few 
persons connect French endive with 
chicory, but they are one and the 
same. 





RADISH MAGGOTS 


It is sometimes found difficult to 
grow radishes and early turnips be- 
cause of the maggots in the soil. These 
pests can be kept in subjection to a 
very large extent by using lime or 
tobacco dust or both liberally at 
planting time. The lime or tobacco 
dust may be distributed in the fur- 
rows and worked into the soil with the 
corner of the hoe, or it may be spread 
on the ground and raked in before the 
drills are made. Lime and tobacco dust 
are also efficacious in protecting asters 
from the pests which commonly work 
on the roots. 
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BRECKS 





85 State Street, Boston 


HARDY JAPANESE 
LILIES 


for Late Summer Blooming 
in the Garden 


Auratum (Golden Banded Lily of Japan). 
Immense white flowers, each petal 
marked with a white gold band. 

Extra large—each, 40c; doz. $4.00; per 
100, $35.00. 
Mammoth Bulbs—each, 60c; doz. $5.00; 
per 100, $45.00. 


Speciosum Album. Large pure white 
flowers. 
Extra large—each, 60c; doz. $5.00; per 
100, $40.00. 


Speciosum cum. Rich crimson. 
The finest coloured of all Speciosums. 
Extra large—each, 30c; doz. $3.00; per 

100, $25.00. 
Mammoth Bulbs—each, 60c; doz. $5.00; 
per 100, $45.00. 

Speciosum Melpomene. White, suffused 
dark crimson. 

Extra large—each, 30c; doz. $3.00; per 
25.00. 


Mammoth Bulbs—each, 60c; doz. $5.00; 
per 100, $45.00. 
Speciosum Rubrum or Roseum. White 
with crimson spots. 
Extra large—each, 30c; doz. $3.00; per 
.00 


Mammoth Bulbs—each, 60c; doz. $5.00; 
per 100, $45.00. 


Krameri. Blush pink, fragrant and beau- 
tiful trumpet-shaped flowers. 
Bach, 50c; doz. $5.00. 


BRECK’S CELEBRATED LILY 


COLLECTIONS 


6 Hardy Lilies in 6 Varieties for $2.50. 
12 Hardy Lilies in 12 Varieties for $5.00. 
Our selection. Postpaid anywhere in U. 8. 





Established 1866 


WATER LILIES 


Many rare and brilliantly colored Pond- 
lilies are described in our new catalog. 
Also how to build and plant a pool and 
the winter care of the water garden. Send 
for our 1926 Catalog. 


JOHNSON WATER GARDENS 
Box B, Hynes, Calif. 














CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


20 extra good varieties, $1.00. White Magic 





Lily, 25 cents each or $1.00 a dozen. Mrs. B. 
B. Scott, Hall Summit, La. 
Pints $.85 
NEY satit 
allons 5.00 

COREY HILL APIARY, sum- —_—se 
mit Ave., Brookline, Telephone pet na 
Regent 4971. Postpaid 





WANTED 


Chauffeur-Gardener, Protestant, for Maine 

farm during summer months. New Buick car, 

1 cow, small regetepte garden. $80 a month 
, Be 


and found. §8. ., care of Horticulture. 








FOR YOUR TREES 


Write for SELF EMULSIFYING 


— SPRAY OIL 
SUN OIL CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Choice Piece of 
Perpetual Summerland 


Fortunately for you, its location is one that will 





FOR SALE 


exactly suit you. 


As for size, it is neither too big nor too little, but 


one that just fits your requirements. 


In an almost mystic way, this available bit of 
perpetual summerland is always flower-filled. 


Sometimes it is filled with those lovely old-time 


favorites of our Colonial days. 


Then again, it is queenly roses and exquisite gar- 
deniias. 


Or if you like, literally floods of sunshine-filled 


daffodils. 


And of course, violets and orchids, with juicy 
peaches and thin skinned succulent grapes, rip- 


ened months before the outdoor ones. 


As for the cost of this piece of perpetual summer- 
land, that is a detail that can be arranged entirely 


to your satisfaction. 


At your suggestion, we will gladly call and talk 
it over, or if you prefer, will send you an inform- 


ative piece of printed matter. 


Conservatories 
EASTERN FACTORY WESTERN FACTORY CANADIAN FACTORY 
Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill. St. Catharines, Ont. 
IRVINGTON New YORK PHILADELPHIA BOsToNn 
New York 30 East 42nd St. Land Title Bldg. Little Bldg. 
CLEVELAND CHICAGO DENVER KAnsAS OITY 
1304 Ulmer Bldg. Cont. Bk. Bldg. 1247 So. Emerson St. Commerce Bldg. 
Sr. Louis GREENSBORO BUFFALO MONTREAL 
704 E. Oarrie Ave. North Carolina Jackson - Bldg. 124 Stanley St. 


s. Fyurnham@. 


Builders of Greenhouses and 


St. CATHARINES 
Ontario, Canada 
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NEW SEED CATALOGUES 


Alexander, J. K. (E. Bridgewater, Mass.) 
‘*Alexander’s 1926 D as.’’ 

Dahlias, Gladioli, Peonies, Iris and hardy 
perennials are included. Of special interest 
is an introduction discussing the classifica- 
tion, history, and cultivation of Dahlias with 
some care. 


Alling, C. L. (W. Haven, Conn.) ‘‘The 
World’s Most Selected Dahlias.’’ 
A classified descriptive list of novelties and 
selected standard varieties. 


Allwood Bros. (Haywoods Heath, Sussex, 
Eng.) ‘‘Carnations.’’ 

An extremely full catalogue, featuring nov- 
elties, and illustrated freely with photo- 
graphs. Descriptions indicate habits of growth 
and flowering, and new, British, and Ameri- 
can varieties. 


& McAslan (Glasgow, Scotland) 
**Austin’s Seeds’’ 

In addition to general lists of vegetable 
and flower seeds, Sweet Peas are entered in 
149 varieties, Lilies in 40, and Begonias in 
176 varieties or collections. There is also a 
list of seeds of hardy perennials suitable for 
rock gardening. 


Barnham Nurseries (Barnham, ~ **Cata- 
logue of Roses. Catalogue of Ornamental 
Trees and Shrubs, Fruit Trees. Catalogue 
- a Alpines . . . Perennial Border, Plants, 
etc.’’ 

Three useful catalogues, giving much in- 
formation compactly, and containing sugges- 
tive lists of various kinds. 

Bilby, T. C. (Wellington, N. Z.) ‘‘New and 
Select Gladioli.’’ 

Not an extensive list, but ‘‘composed of 
Australian and New Zealand varieties many 
of which are not procurable in America.’’ 


Blackmore & Langdon (Bath, Eng.) ‘‘Be- 
gonias, Deiphiniums, Gloxinias, Cycla- 
mens, etc.—1926.’’ 

These, with a few others of the less com- 
mon flowers, are listed in a well illustrated, 
informative booklet. In many cases rather full 
cultural notes are given. 


Brown, C. W. (Ashland, Mass.) ‘‘Gladiolus 
Bulbs.’’ 


The outstanding features of this catalogue 
are new introductions and new hybrids for 
1926, and a list of Primulinus grandiflora, 
‘*now listed for the first time.’’ 


Cypher, J. & Sons (Cheltenham, Eng.) ‘‘Gen- 
eral Catalogue.’’ 

Made up of the following sections: Stove 
yaa, flowering Stove plants, Ferns and 

ycopodiums, Palms and Cycads, greenhouse 
plants, greenhouse flowering plants, green- 
house climbers. 

Kemp, J. A. (Little Silver, N. J.) ‘‘Kemp’s 
Wonder Glads and Dahlias.’’ 

The lists of selected named of both Glad- 
iolus and Dahlias varieties are preceded by 
several pages of new varieties from various 
originators. Descriptions are full. 

King’s Acre Nurseries, Ltd. (Hereford, Eng.) 
**Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit Trees.’’ 

The scope is wider than the title indicates, 
Strawberries and many unusual bush fruits 
being included. In many cases the list of var- 
ieties is very large. The practical value of the 
catalogue is increased by notes on planting, 
cultivation and pruning. 

Lovett’s Nursery (Little Silver, N. J.) 
“> Better Fruits and Flowers— 

This catalogue is about equally divided 
between fruits and perennial flowers, in both 
cases emphasis being on varieties suitable for 
the home garden. Descriptions include fruit- 
ing or flowering time, brief planting direc- 
tions and any other special peculiarities. The 
list of Roses is especially full, and there is an 
interesting list of hedge plants. 


Vilmorin-Andrieux & Cie (Paris, France) 
**Catalogue 1926.’’ 

A compact general catalogue of vegetables, 
fruits and flowers, including many of the less 
common kinds. 

Charlesworth & Co. (Haywards Heath, Sus- 
sex, England) ‘‘Orchids.’’ 

Here is a catalogue which will be prized by 
every Orchid grower because of the compre- 
hensive character of its lists and the careful 
way in which classifications have been fol- 
lowed. It is well printed, handsomely bound, 
and will be found very useful for reference 
purposes. Connoisseurs will be particularly 
interested in the various hybrids listed in the 
back. 

Wilson, John L. (Elk City, Kan.) ‘‘Annual 
Spring price list.’’ 

In limited variety, flowering bulbs, peren- 
nials, flower seeds and small fruit plants are 
listed. A new Balsam, superfiora, is included. 
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HORTICULTURE 


Wildflowers in Shade 





Will you = give me a list of wild 
flowers which can be growr without too much 
petting in a shady place ‘4 the north side of 
a house. 

As it happens this question was 
answered very fully in a lecture de- 
livered at Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
some years ago by Dr. Robert T. Jack- 
son of Peterboro, N. H. In part this 
lecture was as follows: 


‘* Among our common garden plants 
it is diffieult to get attractive things 
that will grow well in shady places 
but this is just where many of our 
most beautiful native plants will suc- 
ceed best. A good place is on the north 
side of a house or other buildings, but 
not near enough to get the drip; on 
the north side of apple trees, pines or 
spruces, but not on the north side of 
Elms or Maples, which take too much 
moisture out of the soil. On the north 
side of a high stone or brick wall or 
high board fence for those who are 
fortunate enough to possess such is an 
excellent place to grow shade loving 
plants. 


‘‘For most of our shade loving 
plants it is important to dig in a very 
liberal amount of leaf mould or peat. 
A rockery built up from the height of 
a few inches to a foot on level ground 
is a help to many plants. If a north 
sloping bank is available the rockery 
may well extend up the slope but 
always ensuring that the rocks are 
laid so that there is plenty of loose 
soil rich with leaf mould between the 
stones. 

‘*TIn such shady, moist soil Anemone 
pennsylvanica, nemorosa and Thalic- 
trum anemonoides will thrive, also the 
beautiful spring Hepaticas, but these 
last do best if some lime is dug into 
the soil. Our native Harebell, Cam- 
panula rotundifolia, thrives admirably 
in such a place. Bloodroot with its 
beautiful foliage and white flowers is 





| GLADIOLUS 


| Doz. 100 
| Alice Tiplady, rich orange $.80 $6.00 
| Noanoke, large early yellow .75 5.50 


| WILLIAM SWAN 
Pine Avenue Milton, Mass. 











Burpee’s 


Sweet Peas 





a delightful spring flower, also the 
Podophyllum or May Apple of which 
Asa Gray said in an early edition of 
the ‘Manual of Botany,’ ‘fruit of a 
mawkish taste, eaten by pigs and 
boys.’ 


‘4At least two of our native Tril- 
liums grow finely in a cool, shady 
place, the white Trillium grandiflorum 
and the plum colored T. erectum. The 
Painted Cup (T. erectum) does not 
take kindly to cultivation but might 
be raised from seed. 


‘The lovely blue Mertensia virgin- 
ica, Columbines, the Closed Gentian 
and charming Partridge Berry will 
grow admirably in moist shady places. 
Solomon’s Seal, one of our most 
graceful plants, with an arching 
growth of white pendant flowers, 
makes an excellent background for a 
wild flower bed. 


‘The southern Dodecatheon meadia 
or Shooting Star is a charming plant 
to cultivate. Violets of several species, 
the light blue flowered Polemonium 
caeruleum and the bright yellow 
Marsh Marigold will do well in the 
shade or in the moist sunnier parts of 
the shaded garden, also Bluets or 
Houstonias and the Blue-eyed Grass 
(Sisyrinchium bermudiana) do well in 
sunny spots. 

‘In open spaces where it is sunny 
but fairly moist, the fine tall Mallow 
(Hibiseus moscheutos) makes a strik- 
ing feature. Jack-in-the-Pulpit can 
be planted in shaded or sunny spots 
and besides the attractive flowers has 
red seed pods which are a showy fea- 
ture. Cardinal Flowers grow admir- 
ably in sunny moist soil. 


‘*Some of our native Orchids will 
do well under conditions of partial 
shade and abundant leaf-mould. The 
yellow Cypripedium pubescens is per- 
haps the easiest of its family to grow 
and I have plants in my garden col- 
lected nearly forty years ago that 
bloom freely every year. The splendid 
Cypripedium spectabile does well in 
the sunnier parts of the moist ground 
or perhaps better in the bog garden if 
such is available. On the other hand 
the common Lady Slipper (Cypripe- 
dium acaule) is difficult to grow more 
than a year or two and I have never 
seen it well established in cultivation. 
It might perhaps be grown from seed. 
The beautiful yellow Orchid Haben- 
aria ciliaris and the equally beautiful 
pink Habenaria fimbriata do well in 
shade with plenty of leaf-mould.’’ 
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HOME 
Planting Guide FREE 


Use the Coupon below 


This new beautifully illustrated Year 
Book is one of the finest landscaping 
guides ever published. It tells you 
al — 
How to make a foundation planting 
How to choose the right hedge 
How to plan your flower garden 
How to care for your plants 

) How to plant a successfu! forest { 
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How to select proper shade trees 
How to protect from wind and snow 





cA Complete Catalog of 
Everything for the Garden 


Evergreens, Shrubs, Trees, 
Vines, Roses, Perennials, 
Iris, Peonies, Phlox, Gladioli, 
Dahlias, Garden Furniture | 
—_—------- (Tear here) — — —-—-—- -— 
LITTLE TREE FARMS 

Framingham Centre, Massachusetts 


Send me your FREE Catalogue 


“Name 
R. D. or St. 




















POSITION WANTED 


By Gardener, single, thoroughly capable in 
greenhouse and outdoor gardening. Experi- 
enced in flowers, fruit and vegetables under 
gece. Excellent references. X. Y. Z., Care of 
orticulture, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston. 




















' Thy = Japanese flowering cherries 


— Dae 2 Chinese flowering crabs 
CAmerica’s Finest Collection 


Specimen Trees and Young Stock 
of Japan Roseflowering and Weeping 
Cherries 


Flowering Orab in very large assortment 
of kinds and sizes 
Azaleas — Dwarf Boxwood 
Complete Catalogue on Request 
A. E. WO RT ‘‘The Garden Nurseries’’ 





232 Montgomery Ave., Narberth, Pa. 
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Mountain Laurel 


FLOWERING EVERGREENS 


have been our specialty since the business 


was established in 1878. 


Native Mountain Laurel and Rhododendron Maxi- 
mum in car lots have been shipped by us for 
years to many of the leading estates and parks in 
the East. 
Service prices. 


Excellent quality and Kelsey Nursery 
Write for our Short Guide 1926. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50 Church Street, New York City 


Aprit 15, 1926 

















Finest Specimens 
RHODODENDRONS, 
EVERGREENS, ETC. 


Our Nurseries, comprising fifty 
acres, are located at Scar- 
borough, New York 

E have a particularly fine stock 
W of large specimens of Hybrid 

Rhododendrons, 4 to 8 ft.; Ool- 
orado Blue Spruce (Koster type) 15 to 
25 ft.; Hemlocks, 20 to 25 ft.; Cornus 
florida, fine specimens, 3% to 6 in. 
caliper; Japanese Maples Dissectum 
(cut-leaved) blood-leaved, 4 to 6 ft. 
high, 4 to 10 ft. in diameter; Sanguin- 
eum, blood-leaved, 10 to 15 ft. high; 
also fine specimens of Shrubs and 
Trees, Hardy Roses, herbaceous plants, 
etc. 


A personal inspection is invited 
This stock should be seen to be 
appreciated 
Catalogue on application 


F. R. PIERSON 


Tarrytown New York 
Telephone, Tarrytown 48 


PDREFRS 


Garden Book 


pictures and suggestions. 
thing in Flower 


Hardy Perennials, etc. 
A copy mailed free if you 
mention HORTICULTURE 


HENRY A. DREER 





“Suggestions | 
for Spring — 
1926” | 


is a small booklet that we | 
are mailing at this time. 
We shall be very glad to 


send it to any who have 


not received a copy of it. 





The Bay State 
Nurseries 
W. H. WYMAN & SON 


NORTH ABINGTON 
MASS. 





a) 
Bi the Garden of Your Dreams” 
: is a song you can make come 
true. Dreer’s 1926 Garden Book 





will help you, with its wealth of 
Every- 
and Vegetable 
Seeds, Lawn Grass, Roses, Dahlias, 


1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 





Fruit & Ornamentals, 
Shrubs2SSih FTE TRETS 











Free Practical Individual Blue-Print Plans 
without obligation. To suit your particu- 
lar grounds, whether it be the small 
cengnew or large estate. Oan be com- 
pene over several seasons. Oatalogue 
ee. Containing Sketch-Blank. Fill it out 
and we will prepare a plan. 
We pay all transportation charges anywhere 
J. OTTO & SON NURSERY OO. 
2142 Nichols St., Dept. A, Rochester, N. Y. 





Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 So. Market Street 


BOSTON, + - MASS. 














Che G 
Q Cottage Gardens 








J apanese Ridin 
Plants 


(Physalis Franchetii) 
Grow for profit and pleasure. 


A won- 
derful decorative plant. The fruits 
when dried are orange-vermilion and 
everlasting. Perennial, propagated by 
root divisions. Place order for spring 
delivery. Prepaid orders sent express 


paid. 
Prices: ; 
$1.25 per dozen; $8.00 per hundred. 
BELMONT GARDEN COMPANY 
Belmont, Massachusetts 


Lansing, Michigan 
Hardy Plant Specialists 


The rugged climate 
of Michigan embodies 
COTTAGE GARDENS 
Perennials with that 
sturdiness that ensures 
satisfaction wherever 
they go. 











1926 
Annual 


Free upon Request 






























SUMMER SCHOOL 
for STUDY of 
ORNAMENTAL 
PLANTS 


There will be an opportunity for a 
limited number of young women to 
study the trees, shrubs, and hardy 
flowers used in ornamental planting, 
at the Red Oak Nurseries during July 
and August. 


For particulars address | 
DANIEL A. CLARKE, A.B., B.A.S. | 
Fiskeville, R. I. 





















—— Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
a fession not overrun with 
\ competitors. Crowded 
with operiualty for money- 


making and big fees. $5,000 to 

$10,000 incomes attained by experts. 
Easy to master under our correspond- 
ence methods. Credentials awarded. We assist 
students and graduates in getting started and 
developing their businesses. Established 1916. 
Write for information; it will open your eyes. 
Do it today! 


American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 

















